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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. Military Policies and Capabilities 
US INVITES THE WORST 


One deep-seated conviction will have to be shaken before the US and its 
allies can be persuaded to devote new efforts to build up their non-strategic 
capabilities.. It is widely assumed that strategic intervention would be certain 
if any substantial American troops were involved in a battle on the European 
mainland. Yet unless the US had robbed itself of all freedom of choice, such 
a response would be made only if the US preferred a Soviet-American nuciear 
war to the risks and hardships of localized war. 

With an adequate second-strike capability the US can hope to restrain the 
Soviet Union from an attack on the continental US. The establishment of 
local defense forces strong enough to ward off attacks by conventional weapons 
offers the possibility of avoiding a nuclear war. But American reliance on 
nuclear deterrance has led us to neglect such a conventional shield. 

(Arnold Wolfers, “Nuclear Restraint, A Two-Edged Sword,” MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE, Vol. 44, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 10-15.) 


TIMID AND OUTDATED PLANNING 

There are three basic premises underlying the national policy of the US 
which seem unrealistic: (1) the assumption that we cannot afford a conventional 
war capability; (2) the idea that we are committed to the use of nuclear 
weapons in limited war; (3) “the assumption that any limited war in which we 
may become engaged will be small in scope and short in duration.” 

More up-to-date guidelines would include: (1) greater conformity between 
declared policy and action policy; (2) a complete separation of weapon power 
(i.e. nuclear and non-nuclear); (3) high priority for development of a defense 
against ICBM's; (4) an up-to-date philosophy of industrial mobilization; (5) 
a fully informed American public. Preparedness is more expensive than ever 
but we can afford it “and an informed American people will afford it.” 


(Cmdr. K. W. Simmons, “ National Security in the Nuclear Age,” US NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 6, June 1960, pp. 83-91.) 


OVERSEAS BASES NO PANACEA 

Overseas bases are of great importance, but not all arguments now used to 
stress their importance are valid. Among these is the notion that in the face 
of a well coordinated enemy missile attack, missiles placed overseas without 
protection are sure either to retaliate and disrupt the opening enemy salvo or 
to provide extra warning for the continental US. They can guarantee neither. 
Overseas bases can help disrupt poorly coordinated attacks such as are likely 
in the event war starts by accident. Overseas bases are subject to a wider 
variety of attacks with shorter warnings and with larger yields and greater 
accuracy than bases at intercontinental range. This is not inconsistent with 
the fact that overseas bases continue to have uses and, like alliances, are 
indispensable. 


(Albert J. Wohlstetter, “Another Look at the Importance of Overseas Bases,” 
AIR FORCE, Vol. 43, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 73-80.) 
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ARMY STRENGTH AND DEPLOYMENT 

Army plans for Fiscal Year 1961 provide a Regular Army of 870,000 and a 
paid drill strength of 630,000.in the resrve (National Guard and Army Reserve.) 
The reserve component is 70,000 less than last year. The active force will 
comprise 14 combat divisions of which 8 will be deployed overseas. The 


reserve force will consist of 27 in the National Guard and 10 in the Army 
Reserve. 


Strength in Europe will continue at 5 divisions, 2 battlegroups, 3 armored 
cavalry regiments, 20 surface-to-surface missile battalions, and 10 surface-to- 
air missile battalions. ; This includes 2 battlegroups in Berlin and 2 surface-to- 
surface missile battalions in Northern Italy. 


The Army will increase strength in the Pacific-Far East by the addition of 
one missile command and 3% surface-to-air battalions. By the end of FY 1961 
our forces there will be built around three divisions (2 in Korea and one in 
Hawaii), 2 missile commands comprising three surface-to-surface missile batta- 
linos, one other surface-to-surface missile battalion, and 5% surface-to-air mis- 
sile battalions. In addition the National Guard will man 1% Nike-Hurcules 
battalions in Hawaii. In Alaska the force will continue to be 2 battle groups, 2 
surface-to-air missile battalions, and service support units. We will also main- 
tain the Nike-Hercules surface-to-air missile battalion at Thule, Greenland. 
Army forces will be withdrawn from Greenland in the spring. 

‘Three of the 6 state-side divisions are the strategic reserve (1 infantry and 2 
airborne divisions.) The remaining 3 divisions and supporting unit will be the 
Strategic Army Corps reinforcement. 

The Army’s request for $10,007,800,000 for FY 1961 breaks down as follows: 
35% for military personnel, 6% reserve components, 31% operation and main- 
tenance, 15% procurement of equipment and missiles, 10% research and de- 
velopment, 2% military construction, 1% other appropriations. 

(Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, “Army Plans and Programs,” ARMY INFORMATION 
DIGEST, Vol. 15, No. 4, April 1960, pp. 16-31.) 


DATA ON ARMY ROTC 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps program is in the throes of change. 
At 15 of the 68 land grant colleges compulsory versus voluntary ROTC is now 
being debated. The Department of Defense has stated that the compulsory 
feature is not essential. The Air Force supports this position. The Navy 
has the enticements of the Holloway Plan which finances the student through 
college. The Army wants the compulsory feature retained. 


Two out of three Regular Army second lieutentants in the combat arms 
today were commissioned from the ROTC. The ROTC at more than 230 
colleges or universities in the US provides 14,000 junior officers each year. 

The Army has announced a change in the curriculum prescribed by the 
present Army training program. Time spent in individual and crew-serviced 
weapons training and markmanship will be reduced. More time will be spent 
on academic subjects and some of the subjects, such as American military his- 
tory, will be taught by a civilian faculty member under his department chairman 
and will meet part of the undergraduate requirements for degrees. 

(Major David M. Peters and Captain Robert J. Berens, “What’s Happening 
to ROTC?” ARMY, Vol..10, No. 10, May 1960, pp. 55-57.) 
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ANTI-SUB TASK FORCES 

Not a single square inch of the US is more than 1500 miles (medium range 
for a ballistic missile) from submarineable water; most of the population sits 
at pointblank range. To deal with the submarine threat, the Commander in 
Chief of the Atlantic Fleet has organized three special task forces: Alfa, Bravo 
and Charlie. “Alfa concerns itself with an across-the-board development of 
antisubmarine warfare tactics, doctrine and operating procedures; Bravo con- 
centrates on improved antisubmarine carrier group operations; and Charlie 
specializes in improved convoy escort operations.” 
(Vice Admiral J. S. Thach, "Antisubmarine Defense,” ORDNANCE, Vol. 44, 
No. 240, May-June 1960, pp. 862-65.) 


ARMY OF THE PACIFIC 

General I. D. White is commander of all army forces in the Pacific (US- 
ARPAC) with headquarters at Ft. Shafter on the outskirts of Honolulu. Under 
him is the US Army Hawaii (USARHAW) commanded by Maj. Gen. J. E. 
Theimer. The Headquarters of the Army and of the 25th Infantry Division 
is in Schofield Barracks at Oahu. Since 1954 the 25th Division has been re- 
organized to increase its mobility and flexibility. Recently a battle group of 
the 503rd Airborne Infantry was assigned to the division and deployed to 
Okinawa where it serves as the division’s forward deployed element. 

The principal army reserve unit in the islands is the 100th Battle Group, 
442nd Regiment. The 29th Infantry Brigade of the Army National Guard is 
composed of the 298th Infantry with support units. A new and important 
mission of the Army National Guard will be manning the six Nike-Hercules 
sites in Oahu. More than 30,000 army personnel and dependents live on Oahu. 
(Maj. Gen. J. E. Theimer, “The US Army in Hawaii,” ARMY INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST, Vol. 15, No. 7, July 1960, pp. 3-13.) 


SHOTS STYMIE SEISMOLOGY 

In any tunnel dug deeply enough nuclear tests up to 20 kilotons could be 
held without likelihood of detection. There are 7500 to 30,000 earthquakes a 
year that look enough like nuclear tests to be eligible for inspection. 
“Theoretically a 300 kiloton shot, fifteen times the size of the Hiroshima 
bomb, could be made to look like one kiloton—or one of 30,000 small earth- 
quakes .. i 
The Russians cannot be sure that we are not cheating. The only logical 
course is to resume testing. 


(Earl H. Voss, “Can We Live with a Nuclear Test Ban,” AIR FORCE, Vol. 
43, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 37-42.) 


II. The Economic and Social Substructure 


HUNGARIAN REFUGEES IN US 

Ninety-five Hungarian refugees, now in the US, were intensively interviewed 
to determine the relation between major sociological factors, political attitudes 
and revolutionary participation. Without exception, all subjects showed con- 
siderable hostility, citing political and economic factors as paramount in their 
dissatisfaction. Often the intense hostility to the Communist system was gen- 
eralized to other political attitudes. (For example, 82% of the respondents dis- 
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liked Franklin D. Roosevelt largely because of his role at Yalta and 74% dis- 
liked UN Secretary-General Hammarskhold for his perceived inactive role 
during the Hungararian revolution.) It was also found that, although all sub- 
jects reported strong sympathy for the active revolutionists, only about % of 
the men and fewer women made any considerable sacrifice during the revolt. 
In terms of political attitudes, all subjects were in favor of free elections and 
a democratic representative government. Most subjects, however, favored 
moderate, but significant, state control over industry and agriculture. 

(Henry Gleitman and Joseph L. Greenbaum, “Hungarian Socio-Political Atti- 
tudes and Revolutionary Action,” PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. 
24, Spring 1960, pp. 62-76.) 


US HISTORY RE-INTERPRETED 

Mobility is the central and continuous factor throughout the history of 
American society. In these terms the 17th and 18th centuries represented a 
first period characterized by relatively low mobility and the establishment of 
a stable social order. The 19th century was a period of great mobility through 
westward migration, immigration and the destruction of status barriers. The 
established sociai order as a result, was badly “disorganized and disordered.” 
After a period of transition from 1900-1930, the New Deal succeeded in rein- 
tegrating society (the first integrated American society since before 1815.) 
Although great mobility has been preserved, a more definite social order has 
now been established. 
(Rowland Berthoff, “The American Social Order: A Conservative Hypothesis,” 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 65, April 1960, pp. 495-514.) 


III. US Foreign Policies 


BAR ASSOCIATION MAY BACK DOWN 

In 1947 the American Bar Association adopted a resolution calling for the 
elimination of the Connally Amendment to US’ acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. The US reserved from 
adjudication matters within its domestic jurisdiction to which the Connally 
Amendment added the phrase “as determined by the US.” The present pro- 
ponents of repeal of the Connally Amendment have cited this action of the 
Association in support of their objective. But it should be noted that this 1947 
position may no longer be the position of the Association which now has 
before it a resolution calling for the recision of the 1947 resolution and support 
of the Connally Amendment. The sponsors of the current resolution are in 
agreement with the conclusions of a report by the Special Committee of the 
House Judiciary Committee on the International Court of Justice and Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization (86th Cong., Ist sess.) that the Connally 
Amendment is vital to the protection of American domestic policy respecting 
such matters as immigration, atomic energy, international economic aid, or 
the status of the Panama Canal, for in the absence of the Connally proviso, 
such matters might by subjected to compulsory international judicial proceed- 
ings to the disadvantage of the US. 
(R. E. Willy, “The World Court and the Connally Reservation,” AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Vol. 46, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 486-489.) 


US-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
American-Japanese negotiations for the Treaty of Mutual Co-operation and 
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Security that was signed on January 19, 1960, were “tardy and ill-defined.” 
The chief reason for the protracted negotiations was the factional struggle 
within Prime Minister Kishi's own Liberal-Democratic Party. Another diffi- 
culty is the constitutional requirement that both houses of the Diet approve 
the treaty. Throughout the negotiations Japanese public opinion was demand- 
ing a treaty more favorable than the defense treaty of 1951, which the 1960 
treaty has replaced. 

(Editorial, “The New Security Treaty,” JAPAN QUARTERLY, Tokyo, Vol. 
8, No. 2, pp. 129-132.) 


A BRITISH VIEW OF US-CHINA POLICY 

America’s official position with respect to China remains virtually unchanged. 
The US refuses to consider two Chinas. In 1960 it is still committed to defend 
Formosa and ‘related positions’ which specifically include Quemoy. There is 
no likelihood, as has been urged upon her, that the US will turn the Quemoy 
problem or the broader issue of one or two Chinas over to the UN. 
(M.D. Irish, “Public Opinion and American Foreign Policy,” POLITICAL 
QUARTERLY, London, Vol. 31, No. 2, April-June 1960, p. 162.) 


DON’T LIFT K’S BURDEN 

The American policy of refusing to extend recognition, trade or aid to Peking 
should not, as has been argued, be reversed. China’s financial, military, eco- 
nomic, and technological dependence on Russia is now so great that the West 
could not hope to free China from it without setting up a long-range program 
of economic help. The American Congress would never extend such aid to 
a potential enemy. 

Any half-way policy of aid or even freer trade with China would simply help 
to relieve Russia of the burden of providing all the foreign capital of Chinese 
industrialization. 

(S. Labin, “Is There A Sino-Soviet Split,” ORBIS, Vol. 4, No. 1, Spring 
1960, pp. 32-33.) 


HOW MATURE IS UNCLE SAM? 

Psychologically, nuclear weapons have enhanced and complicated the politi- 
cal position of the US by thrusting on it the responsibilities which go with 
leadership. These include convincing all allies that the US will neither panic 
in the face of Soviet weapons nor be taken in by Soviet duplicity. 

US policy cannot be based solely on nuclear weapons. Preoccupation with 
nuclear weapons has given Americans a Maginot complex in reverse. 

(Capt. Carl Amme, Jr., “Psychologicai Effects of Nuclear Weapons,” US 
NAVAL INST. PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 4, April 1960, pp. 27-36.) 


EARLY LESSONS IN US POLICY COORDINATION 

The United States had Army and Marine forces in China from the turn of 
the century until the outbreak of World War II. As they were there to assist 
the US Minister, they were partially under the control of the Department of 
State. The experience gained in coordinating efforts was important in shaping 
later practices. 
(Louis Morton, “Army and Marines on the China Station: A Study in Military 
and Political Rivalry,” PACIFIC HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 29, No. 1, 
February 1960, pp. 51-74.) 
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PART TWO: WEST EUROPE 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 1959 

After the setback of 1958, nearly all Western European countries resumed 
a high rate of growth during 1959 which has continued in the early months of 
1960. Price stability has been maintained to an unusual degree. 

The highly industrialized countries of western Europe all participated to 
some degree in a re-expansion of intra-Western European trade during the 
year, but the predominant element was the growing trade of the countries of 
the European Economic Community. This trade improvement scarcely touched 
the less industrialized countries, however, with only Turkey achieving an 
appreciable rise in exports and imports. 

The only major western European industries in which output declined were 
shipbuilding, in which capacity is being adjusted to long-term requirements, 
and coal mining, affected by the substitution of oil for coal. 

Except in the agricultural sphere, the growth of production was high in 
Eastern Europe and the USSR. A rise of 20% in gross industrial output was 
reported for Albania, 11 or 12% in Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hun- 
gary, Romania and the Soviet Union, and 9% in Poland. Despite large in- 
creases in investment and a markedly faster expansion of producer-goods than 
consumer-goods output, 1959 was significantly better than 1958 for the average 
consumer in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

(“European Economies Maintain Growth: Economic Commission for Europe 
Publishes Annual Survey,” UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, Vol. 6, No. 2, 
May 1960, pp. 28-29. 


BRITISH MILITARY THOUGHT 

Britain is unlikely to engage in anything more than a police or frontier 
action except with the knowledge and support of its friends. « 

It is unlikely that total war will ever start and if it does, Btitain’s position 
must be to hold up the advance of land forces in Europe a few days or weeks 
until statesmen on both sides realize that fighting must stop or destroy the 
world. 

Is it right for the Government of a country to choose complete destruction 
of the population rather than some other alternative, however unpleasant that 
alternative may be? “The human race can in time recover from almost any- 
thing, but it cannot recover from universal death.” 


(Lt. Gen. Sir John Cowley, “ Future Trends in Warfare,” JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, Vol. 105, No. 617, Feb. 1960, 
pp. 4-16.) 


BRITISH CUT DEFENSE 

Britain today has a small but steadily growing stockpile of fission and fusion 
materials. The present delivery system is the V-bomber force. These are 
medium bombers with a radius of action of 1600-1700 miles. They could strike 
with devastating force at a number of targets in western and central Russia. 
There were also plans for Blue Streak, a fixed-base missile believed to be 
superior to America’s THOR. This has now been cancelled and Britain has no 
delivery system of her own to take over from manned bombers. 

Britain has been spending about $4.5 billion a year on defense, with some 
15% allotted to the deterrent. The remaining 85% is totally inadequate to 
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supply all the essential non-nuclear-deterrent demands and the 15% is not 
nearly enough to keep Britain in the independent nuclear power race. 

Britain might do better to enter into increased cooperation with her NATO 
allies in nuclear and space programs and leave herself more money to spend 
on countering the obvious risks of small wars. 

(Norman H. Gibbs, “Blue Streak-End or Beginning?” AIR FORCE, Vol. 43, 
No. 6, June 1960, pp. 51-56.) 


ANGLO-FRENCH CRISIS 

Information now available makes it apparent that the French opened the 
Fashoda operation with only a limited commitment in mind. The firm 
British response, taking advantage of French errors and capitalizing on the 
strength of British naval power, effectively blocked the French action. The 
result of the episode was to place Anglo-French relations on a saner plane in 
relation to Egypt and the Sudan. 
(Keith Eubank, “The Fashoda Crisis Re-examined,” THE HISTORIAN, 
Vol. II, Feb. 1960, pp. 145-162.) 


FRENCH POLITICS RE-EXAMINED 

The 20th century has brought the “embourgeoisation” of the French pro- 
letariat and the establishment of a large lower middle class. Members of this 
class found that parliamentary parties and activities had little significance for 
their interests. Consequently they became activitists and looked for a unify- 
ing movement and a leader which might free them from the corruption and 
confusion of the existing scene. Nationalism became their creed and the Army 
the institution on which they focused their loyalty. By espousing these causes, 
the “right,” though the term is no longer applicable in the classic sense, cap- 
tured this movement. 


(Eugen Weber, “The Right in France: A Working Hypothesis,” THE AMER- 
ICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 55, No. 3, April 1960, pp. 554-568.) 


ICELAND: TRADITION AND FOREIGN POLICY 

During the past several years, Iceland’s foreign policy has been quite suc- 
cessful in gaining concessions from more powerful NATO partners. This study 
attempts an anthropological explanation of these successes. 

The early social-political organization of Icelandic society consisted of a 
personal bond of mutual advantage and responsibility between chief and fol- 
lowers. This bond could be dissolved by either party at will. The traditional 
pattern of land-use consists of family groups inhabiting units in rural com- 
munities. A number of such family units comprise a rural municipality, which 
sends representatives to a county unit. These units form the basis of the 
federal system. The pattern is characterized by flexibility, mutual advantage 
of the several parts to one another and their mutual responsibility; and the 
absence of strong dominance of any one part over the remainder. The cen- 
ters of power are the autonomous parts of the system, not the overall system. 
The anthropoligist is also impressed by the emphasis placed on the individual 
in the group context. 


Applying these findings to Iceland’s position in the world, one expects her 
to resist any kind of domination—Soviet no less than the presently-feared 
American variety. Any international :rrangement which includes Iceland must 
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allow her to play a role of mutual advantage and mutual responsibility, with 
no one nation strongly predominating. Iceland's value system is a “hidden 
source of power—a secret weapon.” 


(Laura Thompson, “Core Values and Diplomacy: A Case Study of Iceland,” 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 2, Summer 1960, pp. 82-85.) 


NETHERLANDS RE-WRITE DEMOGRAPHIC THEORY 

The most important change in the conception of the demographic transition 
is in the current refinement of the original thesis that was thought to apply 
equally to all countries undergoing modernization. The population history of 
the Netherlands is interesting because it exhibits deviations from this original 
generalized demographic formulation. 

The population of the Netherlands has undergone a large and fairly con- 
tinous increase since the beginning of the modern era. Migration has pro- 
bably had little effect on population growth; nor was decline in mortality suffi- 
cient before the end of the 19th century to account for the increase in num- 
bers. This adds up to the fact that there was a rise in fertility, which followed 
the breakdown of certain institutional and moral inhibitions to procreation. 
In important ways, these historical facts are at variance with the population 
theories which are too often deemed universally applicable. 


(William Peterson, “The Demographic Transition in the Netherlands,” 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. 25, No. 3, June 1960, pp 334- 
347.) 


SWEDEN: NEXT IN A-CLUB? 

Sweden is debating whether or not to acquire nuclear weapons, especially 
as the country has the resources and ability to manufacture nuclear bombs. 
Those who argue in favor of nuclear bombs point to Sweden’s exposed position 
between the two major power groups headed by the US and by the USSR. 

Those who oppose nuclear weapons argue that Sweden cannot under any 
circumstances defend herself against Russian attack. Besides, her basic policy 
is neutrality. More serious in Swedish minds is the foreign policy problem 
of Finland, which is seen as a more likely threat than Russia. 


(C. O. Lerche, Jr., “Sweden Faces the Nuclear Dilemma,” WORLD AFFAIRS 
Vol. 123, No. 1, Spring 1960, pp. 14-16.) 
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PART THREE: THE USSR AND EAST EUROPE 


SOVIET CRIMINAL LAW 

The Soviet criminal law reforms of December 1958 are a significant mani- 
festation of the gradual stabilization of Soviet society which has been attended 
by a popular desire for a judicial order which will assure a greater measure 
of personal security to the Soviet citizen. The 14 statutes embodying the re- 
forms may be classified into 3 groups. One group of statutes establishing 
general principles regarding criminal law, court organization, and criminal trial 
procedure for the USSR, are to be implemented by the Union-Republics. A 
second group is enforceable in the USSR directly without implementation by 
the Union-Republics. This category includes statutes on state crimes, military 
crimes, abolition of certain political penalties, and changes in the pecople’s 
courts and the military courts. The third group consists of interim laws. 


The reforms have eliminated some of the contradictions previously existing 
between principle and practice and have added a humane element to the concept 
of socialist legality. Thus the reforms represent a general improvement over 
the previous standards of criminal law; however, they still do not satisfy 
the standards generally accepted in Western European states. For example, 
the Statutes on State and on Military Crimes offer no clear distinction be- 
tween the commission of an offense through negligence and commission 
by intent. The Principles of Criminal Legislation do not establish degrees of 
seriousness among “socially dangerous acts.” While the severity of former 
penalties has been reduced, especially with regard to juvenile offenders, many 
political offenses carry the death penalty, which is not, however, mandatory. 
The new statutes make aliens liable in the USSR for offenses, including political 
offenses, committed abroad against other “workers’ states,” which represents 
a broad concept of criminal jurisdiction supported in the name of socialist 
solidarity. The emphasis upon the power of the administrative authorities in 
the judicial process continues. Indeed, Khrushchev’s recent demand that 
greater emphasis be placed upon the development of the comrades’ courts, 
which are popular rather than formal judicial agencies, suggests a trend away 
from formal legal processes. In spite of the scope of the reforms, the conclu- 
sion still holds that “there is perhaps a greater distance between practice and 
legal rule in the Soviet Union than in any other public order.” 

(Kazimierz Grzybowski, “Soviet Criminal Law Reform of 1958,” INDIANA 
LAW JOURNAL, Vol. 35, No. 2, Winter 1960, pp. 125-142.) 


SOVIETS FORTIFY BALTIC 

The Soviet Union apparently judges the Baltic to be her chief sea frontier. 
Approximately 40% of her naval strength is kept on station there. The Baltic 
Fleet is divided into the Fourth (South Baltic) fleet, based at Baltiisk (Pillau), 
and the Eighth (North Baltic), based at Talinn. Its facilities run all along the 
coast to the border of West Germany. The East German island of Rugen is 
one of the strongest fortresses in the Baltic. Three years ago it was reported 
to have missile launching sites, fighter and bomber fields, radar installations, 
and a new base for large military seaplanes. Dago and Osel near the Gulf 
of Riga and several islands in the Gulf of Finland are virtual fortresses. 
(Maj. Henry G. Morgan, Jr., “Soviet Policy in the Baltic, US NAVAL INSTI- 


TUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 4, April 1960, pp. 83-89.) 
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SOVIET STRATEGY 

This article discusses the possible ways of development of war between the 
US and USSR. To Soviet strategists a short war is a myth. They assume 
victory will go to the side that can preserve its armed forces from nuclear 
destructior and keep them able to fight beyond the point of national exhaus- 
tion. 


(Malcolm Mackintosh, “Soviet Strategy in World War III,” ARMY, Vol. 10, 
No. 10, May 1960, pp. 23-32.) 


USSR RESISTS COMMITMENT TO CHINA 

By 1959 the Chinese-Soviet strategic relationship was still not clearly defined. 
Continued friction stemmed from Chinese pressures for a stronger Soviet com- 
mitment to Peking’s foreign policies. The Soviet Union is not prepared to 
share its nuclear capabilities with the People’s Republic of China, nor to allow 
the manipulation of the Russian deterrent to be controlled by any country but 
the Soviet Union. What does emerge in the Far East, however, is that the US 
strategic posture has been neutralized and a new element of uncertainty intro- 
duced into US planning. 


(A. L. Hsieh, “Communist China and Nuclear Warfare,” CHINA QUAR- 
TERLY, London, No. 2, April-June 1960, pp. 9-10.) 


SOVIET DISARMAMENT POLICY 

Soviet disarmament diplomacy is an integral part of a strategy aimed at 
recucing Western strength and reducing the risks of nuclear war while the 
Soviets further improve their own power position. Their preferred strategy 
undoubtedly would be to force the West to capitulate without war. However, 
the Soviets are realists who know that power in its various strategic forms is 
what counts when great historical issues are to be determined. 


(T. W. Wolfe, “Krushchev's Disarmament Strategy,” ORBIS, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
Spring 1960, p. 13.) 


SOVIET ECONOMIC POLICY 

Russia’s economic policies appear at once more hopeful and more threatening. 
They are designed to bring Soviet action into conformity with Soviet political 
purpose. That purpose is 1) to offer a model to the underdevoloped countries, 
2) to spread Soviet influence through trade and aid, and 3) to reduce the US 
to a second rank power. 


(N. A. Graebner, “The Cold War: An American View,” INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL, Toronto, Vol. 15, No. 2, Spring 1960, pp. 98-101.) 


INTERMEDIATE CAPABILITIES 

The Soviet Union has a fairly substantial force of bombers capable of 
intercontinental attack. It will soon have its IRBM’s positioned to destroy 
American and Allied overseas bases. Some Soviet intermediate missiles will 
soon be launchable from submarines or sea platforms and hence have the 
range to reach the continental US. 


(A. A. Jordan, Jr., “Basic Deterrence and the New Balance of Power,” 
JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Vol. 14, No. 1, 1960, pp. 
54-55.) 
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IS THE HONEYMOON OVER? 

The immediate post-Stalin era in foreign policy centered around improving 
relations with the outside world. The first move was to assist in arranging 
an armistice agreement in Korea in 1953. A second major conciliatory move 
was the Austrian treaty of 1955. The third move was Soviet aid in achieving 
an armistice in Vietnam. 

But the Soviet Union entered the Middle East on a large scale—in 1955. 
This was done through the intermediary of Czechoslovakia, which sold large 
quantities of arms to Egypt. Moscow decided to support to the hilt the cause 
of Arab nationalism against Israel. 


Soviet leaders are today more self-assured in dealing with the West than 
they were immediately after Stalin’s death. 
(T. P. Whitney, “Has Russia Changed?,” HEADLINE SERIES, No. 141, 
May-June 1960, p. 69ff.) 


POLAND’S POLITICAL ORIENTATION 

Poland’s internal politics have become increasingly sensitive to the shifts in 
the international power struggle in recent years. The Russians’ satellite and 
missile achievements over those of the US was a valuable power counter in the 
hands of the pro-Moscow Poles and inevitably a blow to the great majority who 
wanted more independence from the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has insisted since 1945 that the Oder-Neisse boundary 
must be guaranteed. President De Gaulle of France supports that stand. The 
US and Britain have kept quiet on the issue, continuing the Dulles policy of 
not worrying the West Germans. 

(F. G. Gibney, “Poland in Flux,” FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, Vol. 39, 
No. 16, May 1, 1960, p. 125.) 


POLISH STUDENTS NON-EGALITARIAN 
In a random sample of social and political views on the part of University 
of Warsaw students, the following results were obtained: 


1) On a series of questions dealing with economic equality, individual reactions 
to different aspects of the problem were highly differentiated: there was universal 
condemnation of “exploitation,” but the term was given quite different meanings 
by the respondents. Also, respondents were more favorable towards concrete 
and practical ideas of limitation of incomes in Poland than toward more ideo- 
logically formulated questions. 
2) The responses on economic equality were closely related to the occupation 
(and income) of the respondents’ parents. It seems that the occupational stra- 
tum of parents fulfills the role of reference group for’ the students. 
3)The responses were also closely related to the income expectations of the 
students themselves. 

The conclusion is that the students are heavily motivated by self-interest. 


(Stefan Nowak, “Egalitarian Attitudes of Warsaw Students,” AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOICAL REVIEW, Vol. 25, No. 2, April 1960, pp. 219-231.) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 
MUSCAT AND OMAN 


Britain occupies a position in the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman unlike 
that in the other ten Persian Gulf sheikdoms. Both the Sultanate and the sheik- 
doms are internally independent. But Oman and Muscat, unlike the sheikdoms, 
is responsible for its own foreign relations. The Sultanate, in other words, is 
responsible for its own independence, whereas the sheikdoms derive their 
protection from Britain. Although Britain is under no written commitment 
to protect Muscat and Oman, as a matter of policy she has defended the sta- 
bility of the Sultan’s government when it was threatened by the tribes. 

A very small subsidy is paid by Britain to the Sultanate as compensation 
for the extinction of rights in Zanzibar in 1861. 

(R. Hay, “Great Britain’s Relations with Yemen and Oman, MIDDLE EAST- 
ERN AFFAIRS, Vol. 11, No. 5, May 1960, p. 143.) 


DATA ON SUEZ 

The Suez waterway was re-opened to full-scale use March 29, 1957. Traffic 
is expected to reach 170 million tons by 1960. 

Ships move in convoys—two southbound from Port Said and one north- 
bound from Suez each day. The land-cut sections allow only one way passage, 
but El Balloh bypass, opened since WW II, allows north and south traffic 
simultaneously for about 6 miles (total mileage of canal is 107 miles). Forty- 
five to 50 ships, limited to 35-foot draft and 30,000 tons, pass through the canal 
daily, carrying annually almost one-sixth of the world’s sea cargo. 

The “Nasser Plan” for widening and deepening the canal. would cost about 
$336 million and permit daily passage of 200 vessels drawing up to 37 feet with 
tonnage up to 45,000. 

(Col. Charles M. Duke, “Assignment: Suez Canal,” MILITARY ENGINEER, 
Vol. 52, No. 347, May-June 1960, pp. 17%181.) 


AFRICA TO REDRAW MAP 

The current developments towards independence in Africa will lead to change 
in the continent’s political geography. First, there will be federation or union 
in which small populations, relatively small territories, and limited resource 
bases will amalgamate. Secondly there is the probability that in some of the 
newly independent states the large “numbers of cultural groups, distinct in 
language, appearance, and other ethnic features” will be unable to live together 
in internal political harmony and may thus move toward secession. The newly 
independent states are not going to be long satisfied with existing boundaries, 
drawn as they were by 19th century European statesmen with little knowledge 
of African geography, ethnic groups, etc. 
(Robert C. Kingsbury, “The Changing Map of Africa,” JOURNAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, Vol. 59, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 220-224.) 


AFRICAN PUBLIC SERVICE PROBLEMS 

The rapid change from colonial to independent status of African states has 
resulted in a major problem of adjustment in: their administrative systems. 
In the pre-independence period, the civil service was responsible for both the 
formulation and the execution of policies. Even where there were legislatures, 
the initiative for political decisions rested with the Governor and his civil service 
advisers. 
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The new governments of the independent states took over the public service 
virtually intact. Overnight, however, its role was converted from ruler to 
servant of the political government and the people. Instead of being accounta- 
ble to itself on the basis of a rigidly enfored code of rules and regulations, 
the civil service found itself accountable to a government chosen by the people. 
Previously, policies had been formulated within the framework of what was 
acceptable to the colonial power, or were compatible with what the senior 
public servant conceived to be in the best interests of the people. Independence 
brought with it the need to formulate policies which were in consonance with 
the political philosophy of the party in power. 

Administrative procedures and regulations were formerly based upon remote 
control by the Colonial Office of the metropolitan power in Europe. They 
have not been changed in basic characteristics, and needed reforms are im- 
peded by a number of factors. Many experienced European hands have been 
lost. The need to get on with economic and social development programs 
has lead to great increases in the size and complexity of the government, and 
the educational system inherited from the European power could not produce 
the numbers of candidates required. 


(A. L. Adu (Secretary to the Prime Minister of Ghana), “Problems of Gov- 
ernment in Emergent African States,” INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES, Vol. 26, No. 1, 1960, pp. 61-66.) 


TRADITIONAL VALUES MOLD NEW STATES 

To understand and predict the contemporary political behavior of African 
peoples who were stateless prior to Western contact, one must take account 
of the traditional political values involved in their local authority systems. 
Such values are internalized by new generations even after their society has 
come under the administration of a modern nation-state; thus, different socie- 
ties in Africa must be expected to respond differently to their’ newly acquired 
independence. 

To demonstrate this point, two East African tribes (the Gusii of Kenya and 
the Nuer of the Sudan) are compared. The two tribes are similar in many re- 
spects (size, scale, kinship patterns, conditions under which they came under 
colonial rule, etc.) Yet, the contemporary political behavior patterns differ pro- 
foundly. Among the Nuer, positions of judicial authority are avoided, and blood 
fueds continue in spite of the existence of a regular judicial system. Among the 
Gusii, on the other hand, blood fueds have all but disappeared, and much use is 
made of the judicial authority which was established by the colonial power. 
These differences in current political behavior may be linked to more general 
differences in political values. The Nuer are egalitarian, independent, “demo- 
cratic,” resistant to authority; while the Gusii have been described as an 
authoritarian society, with well established dominance submission patterns. 
The two societies have different means of making decisions, different paths of 
action concerning the settlement of disputes, different child-rearing practices 
(warm relationships among the Nuer; cold, remote, punitive ones among the 
Gusii). Nuer children are permitted to express their aggressive tendencies; 
Gusii must sublimate theirs. The conclusion is that the analysis of authority 
and other political values at the local level is likely to yield valid predictions 
about contemporary political behavior in newly introduced governmental insti- 
tutions. 
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(Robert A. Levine, “The Internalization of Political Values in Stateless So- 
cieties,” HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 2, Summer 1960, pp. 51-58.) 


SECOND ALL-AFRICA CONFERENCE 

The second meeting of the All-Africa People’s Conference in Tunis in January, 
although not as well publicized as the first in Accra in 1958, continued the role 
of the AAPC as the one meeting ground for leaders of independence movements 
from all parts of Africa. The 200 delegates from 30 territories came from 
independent and almost-independent states, rebel governments, banned politi- 
cal groups, and underground groups. 


The conference reflected the forces and issues at work in Africa. Criticism 
of US policy in Africa was more pronounced than in 1958. Violence as a 
method of change was more generally endorsed. There was no evidence as at 
Accra, of competition between Egypt and Ghana for Pan-African leadership; 
it was acknowledged as lying south of the Sahara. The conflict between those 
who urge the creation of an independent all-African trade union organization 
and those who prefer aftiliation with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, was compromised by support of the creation of an independent 
federation and acceptance of dual affiliations by national union organizations. 
The problem, which is essentially political, is not permanently settled. 

An immediate problem of the AAPC is whether it can avoid domination by 
certain national groups and individuals. Its long-range future depends on the 
pace of independence, for it is an agency of common purpose for this historical 
interim marked by tie intensification of the struggle for freedom and equality. 
(George M. Houser, “The Changing Face of African Nationalism,” AFRICA 
TODAY, Vol. 7, No. 2, April 1960, pp. 9-10.) 


MORE PAN-AFRICANISM 

A Conference on Positive Action and Security in Africa met in Accra in 
April. The Conference was aimed primarily at halting further nuclear tests 
in Africa, (since the French were not deterred from their first tests by the 
International Sahara Protest Team). However, the conference also considered 
means to prevent brutalities in South Africa and to bring the Algerian war to 
an end. Besides condemning French atomic tests and calling for UN action, 
the conference called for the establishment of centers to train volunteer anti- 
test demonstrators. The first center is being organized in Ghana. The con- 
ference called for actions against South Africa; economic sanctions, severance 
of diplomatic relations, and expulsion from the Commonweaith. It urged 
support of the Algerian rebels and creation of an Algerian war refugee fund, 
but the proposal for a volunteer corps to aid the rebels was left for the June 
Conference on Independent African States at Addis Ababa. In opening the 
conference, Prime Minister Nkrumah called for the political union of the 
states of Africa as the ‘ 
tinent.” 
(“Positive Action and Peace,” AFRICA DIGEST, Vol. 7, No. 6, June 1960, 
p. 218; “Positive Action,” AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 7, No. 4, June 1960, p. 4.) 


‘only answer to the several difficulties facing our con- 


COMMUNIST GRAND STRATEGY FOR AFRICA 
Prompted by Khrushchev’s general directives, the research of the specialists 
who comprise the African Research Institute, Moscow, has produced a compre- 
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hensive blueprint for systematic Communist penetration of the African conti- 
nent. 


Since 1957 there has been an increasing flow of Communist literature and 
agents into Africa. Moscow Radio and Prague Radio broadcast to various 
African countries in English, French, and an increasing number of African lan- 
guages. Groups of selected African delegates to the World Festival of Youth 
in Vienna in 1959 were taken to Hungary and Czechoslovakia for indoctrina- 
tion. 

The scheme for indoctrinating African trade unionists was worked out by a 
vice-president of the Soviet Trade Union Federation. There are in various 
satellite countries at least 6 centers, run by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, for such training. Another is operating in Brazzaville, in the Congo, 
and another is shortly to open in Conakry, Guinea. The preparatory com- 
mittee for the All-African Federation of Trade Unions projected by African 
union leaders south of the Sahara, with a planned membership of 12 million, 
is headed by a well-known Communist agitator. 

For African technicians and students generally, there are several educational 
centers in satellite countries, notably the two in East Germany, one in Warsaw, 
and one near Prague. In addition, the School for World Revolution in Prague 
will lay chief emphasis in the next three years on educating young Africans. 
About 1,000 African students, half of them from south of the Sahara, hold 
Communist scholarships at universities in the Soviet bloc. 

Daniel Solod, who has been largely responsible for the effective expansion of 
Soviet influence in the Arab countries over the past fifteen years, was ap- 
pointed in January as Soviet Ambassador to Guinea. Conakry is apparently 
to be the center for planning and coordinating Soviet penetration of the countries 
of subsaharan Africa, and Solod has already made an impressive start. 
(Stanley David, “Communist Penetration into Africa,” OVERSEA QUAR- 
TERLY, Vol. 2, No. 2, June 1960, pp. 44-45.) 


GUINEA: DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS 

President Sekou Toure of Guinea heads one of the most unpredictable of 
the “uncommitted” Afro-Asian states. When Guinea alone in French Africa 
chose the independence offered by General de Gaulle in 1958, it was, in terms 
of trained manpower and developed resources, almost totally unprepared for 
independence. Its most important asset was a highly efficient party structure 
in the dynamic Parti Democratique de Guinea (P.D.G.) 

Judged by certain features the Guinean political system seems dangerously 
intolerant of opposition or deviation. It is designedly a one-party state in 
which, in Toure’s words, “the party is higher than the state.” Government 
policy is decided by a 17-man politbureau, indirectly elected, via village and 
regional committees, by the party membership. Policy is enacted by the 
National Assembly in the elections for which only the PDG puts up candidates. 
Policy is executed by ministers appointed by the president in his capacity as 
secretary-general of the party. The system’s apparent similarity to regimes 
of Eastern Europe is strengthed by the Marxist dialect of party leaders. On 
the other hand, there is no apparent suppression of opinion. There appears to 
be firm authority, enthusiastic unity, and genuine consent. Policy decisions 
are preceded by discussion in party committees. 

Guinea is trying hard to make the most of its resources: local community 
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development by unpaid labor, a union-imposed wage freeze, lack of official 
ostentation, severe punishment of corruption, and state monoply of export and 
import. Private trading is on the defensive, but manufacturing and extractive 
industries will remain in private hands since they require heavy capitalization 
and their success means much to the regime economically. 

Given her economic position at independence, aggravated by French short- 
sightedness, Guinea had to seek aid and trade where it could find it. The West 
offered very little, the East all Guinea could take, and most of the agreements 
for trade, technical aid, and credits have been with governments of Eastern 
Europe. The influx of Eastern European, Russian, and Chinese diplomats, engi- 
neers, farmers, and businessmen is remarkable for its speed and its multifarious 
results. Such association with the East does not mean Guinea will abandon 
its neutralist and Pan-African orientation. Toure is unlikely to fall under 
Communist domination, but his difficulties would be eased by more generous 
treatment from the West, whose major opportunity exists in possible help with 
large mining schemes. 

(Democracy in Guinea,” OVERSEA QUARTERLY, Vol. 2, No. 1, March 
1960, pp. 17-18; “The Communists in Guinea,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2237, 
April 16, 1960, p. 423.) 


SOMALIA’S TASKS 

On its day of indenpendence, July 1, the former trust territory of Somalia 
was joined by former British Somaliland to form the Republic of Somalia. 
The new nation faces several important problems. An immediate task is the 
integration of the two territories which have developed in separate patterns. 
Under Italian adminstration, the pace in Somalia of social and economic de- 
velopment and of the “somalization” of government services has been rapid. 
Vigorous political activity has diffused the ideas of modern Somali national- 
ism. Political and economic development in British Somaliland was much less 
impressive. The united territories must bridge the gap, unify administrative 
and educational systems, and adopt a common written language and legal 
system. The creation of economic viability is another task. Leaders are con- 
fident of the prospects of economic growth through rational utilization of the 
resources of their semi-desert territory, but considerable and extended external 
financial and technical aid is needed. The prospects for such aid are favorable. 
The biggest problem is the antagonism between Muslim Somalis and Christian 
Ethiopians, reflected in boundary disagreements and active hostility between 
Ethiopians and Somali nomads and aggravated by the Somali demand for a 
“Greater Somalia,” which would embrace all those territories in which Somalis 
are the dominant groups, including part of Ethiopia, part of Kenya, and part 
of French Somaliland. France is no more sympathetic than Ethiopia. 
(A. A. Castagno, “Dilemma on the Horn of Africa,” AFRICA TODAY, Vol. 
7, No. 4, June 1960, pp. 5-7.) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


SEATO: ORGANS AND DREAMS 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization was formed in 1954 by 5 Western 
countries (the US, Britain, France, New Zealand, and Australia) and three 
Asian countries (Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines). As a military alli- 
ance, it is much more loosely knit than NATO. Without armed forces or 
integrated staffs of its own, SEATO consists primarily of consultation and 
planning organs. Studies have been made for coordinated use of member na- 
tions’ armies under emergencies, and joint maneuvers have been occasionally 
held to test these plans. The central organ of SEATO is the Council of 
Foreign Ministers which meets arnually. Below it is the Council of Deputies 
which meets in Bankok once a month or as required. Composed of ambassadors, 
this Council provides the machinery for continuous contacts, exchange of infor- 
mation, and coordination of policies among member nations. 


There is an obvious tendency for the 3 Asian member nations to give the 
political and economic activities of the alliance priority over the military. They 
would like to gradually transform the organization into a sort of joint de- 
velopment project to channel Western aid to Southeast Asia. They also favor 
an enlargement of membership to include at least Burma and Malaya to trans- 
form the alliance into a workable organ of economic cooperation. Furthermore, 
Japan’s relations with SEATO are considered as quite important. It does not 
seem possible that an economic alliance in Asia can ever develop its full poten- 
tial as long as the only industrialized power in that part of the world is keeping 
aloof. 

(Urs. Schwars, “The Status of SEATO,” SWISS REVIEW OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS, Zurich, Vol. 10, No. 3, June 1960, pp. 18-19.) 


ONE SCENE, TWO VIEWS 
Asians and Westerners hold widely divergent views and interpretations when 
they appraise the same phenomena. 


For example, in describing the Colombo Plan, an Asian emphasizes that 
until a few hundred years ago, Asia lived in a brilliant Golden Age, which was 
terminated by the arrival of the colonial powers. The object of the Colombo 
Plan is seen by him as the restoration of the Golden Age. Europeans. on the 
other hand, see the forefathers coming to Asia when the Mogul Empire was 
in tatters, characterized by arbitrary and unproductive rule; and with the 
Western powers creating order, law, and economically profitable institutions. 
The Colombo Plan is seen by them as a continuation of the good work done 
during this colonial period. 

Westerners often assert that Asians are lazy. Yet, observation proves that 
many of them are extremely hard-working by any standards. Westerners 
forget that Western processes of production and distribution divorce a man 
from the work in which he used to take pride in his own personal achievement. 

With respect to corruption, Europeans are usually indignant about any in- 
stances of perfidy in the Asian public service. Yet they forget that Asia is 
closer than the West to the family (feudal, partriarchal) form of society, in 
which the head is the custodian of all property and does not distinguish 
between his personal property and that which belongs to the group. Asians 
defend bribes as a means of redressing inequitable or low salaries. 
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On the issue of population growth, East and West are once more far apart. 
The western view is that Asia’s present rate of increase is too fast. Asians 
respond that they are superior at least in the number of people, and feel that 
the West is trying to argue them out of this one definite superiority. 

On the issue of the family, westerners observe the lack of responsibility of 
the individual for his own fate in the extended family pattern of Asia. But 
this pattern arises out of the cooperative tilling of the soil which prevailed 
through most of Asian history. 

The Western view of competition is that it increases efficiency and incentive, 
and brings profit. The Asian views the selfishness which is the basis of com- 
petition as corrupting and contaminated. 

The final example of differing views is on the issue of nationhood. The 
Asian sees the nation as his means of attaining some standing in the world. 
The westerner preaches internationalism; but the Asian compares the preach- 
ings with the practice of Western nationalism and is unimpressed. 

(Nathan Keyfitz, “Western Perspectives and Asian Problems,” HUMAN 
ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 1, Spring 1960, pp. 28-31.) 


ECONOMIC DATA FOR ASIA AND FAR EAST 

The year 1959 was in general one of improvement after the economic setback 
of 1958 for the countries served by the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Agricultural and industrial production in the region established 
new records; the volume of exports increased and export prices improved with 
the recovery of industrial countries from the 1957-58 recession. 

Thanks to bumper harvests, the production of foodgrains was 11% larger 
than in 1958. Manufacturing production rose by 16% in the first 9 months 
of 1959 as compared with the corresponding period of 1958. Among the pri- 
mary commerciai crops and minerals, production trends were mixed. Jute, 
iron ore, rubber, and petroleum increased while tin, tea, and cotton declined. 

External trade, excluding that with the Soviet bloc, recovered rather slowly 
from the 1957-58 recession in countries exporting primary products. Japan's 
exports, however, reached a record height, with a striking increase in manu- 
factured consumer goods sold to the US. 


Most countries of the region are still some distance away from their food- 
grain production goals. The problem of increasing production in Asia is above 
all an organizational problem, involving remodelling the largely subsistence 
rural economics. It requires a reorganization of institutional factors such as 
the land system, the credit mechanism, and marketing facilities. 

(“Asian and Far East Economics Improving,” UNITED NATIONS RE- 
VIEW, Vol. 6, No. 10, April 1960, pp. 34-37.) 


CHINA: BASIS OF BORDER CLAIMS 

Relations between China and Tibet were defined by a treaty signed in 1951, 
which affirmed China’s de jure control over the area. In 1954 India recognized 
this definition of Tibetan status as did Nepal in 1956. Although the southern 
boundaries of Tibet appear to have been generally established if not precisely 
demarcated, India and China have been in continual disagreement since 1954 
over the scope of their authority in the cis-Himalayan region, an area of tribal 
peoples and small princely states, for China does not admit that India’s north- 
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ern boundary coincides with the Tibetan boundary. China claims historic 
rights in this area and alleges that these rights were disrupted but not destroyed 
by subsequent British incursions of an “imperialist” and hence illegal nature. 
The Indian claims were inherited from Great Britain which exercised authority 
in parts of the region through the establishment of military outposts and the 
conclusion of agreements with native tribes and states, some of which have 
been reaffirmed or renegotiated by the Republic. An assessment of the’ bases 
of the respective claims in the area leads to the conclusion that the Chinese 
position may be stronger in legal terms than is usually recognized. 

(A. P. Rubin, “The Sino-Indian Border Disputes,” INTERNATIONAL AND 
COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, Vol. 9, part 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 96-125.) 


RED CHINA’S EXPANSION PLAN 

The great task of the future would seem to be the containment of Chinese 
Communist imperialism. With Chinese population increasing 30 million per 
year that nation must be hungrily searching for land. The southward “course 
of empire” seems the logical one for Red China to take. 


The grand strategy of Red China seems to be 1) a cultural drive to control 
the rice bowl of Southeast Asia; (2) a drive southward from Tibet to separate 
India from the countries of Southeast Asia; (3) a drive into Malaya, East 
Indies and Australia. 

(Anthony Harrigan, “Sea Power: Bulwark Against Chinese Imperialism,” 
US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 6, pp. 68-74.) 


CHIANG BUNGLE WENT UNREPORTED 

Maj. Gen Claire L. Chenault’s airfields in East China were lost because 
Chiang Kai-shek forbade the shipment of arms to Gen. Esueh Yueh’s troops 
who were attempting to defend this area. Stillwell did not report this to Mar- 
shall, but later Wedemeyer: did. The embargo was eventually lifted, but too 
late to make any difference. 
(Riley Sunderland, “The Secret Embargo,” PACIFIC HISTORICAL RE- 
VIEW, Vol. 29, No. 1, February 1960, pp. 75-80.) 


PEKING CLINGS TO LENINIST ORTHODOXY 

Even before the summit conference in Paris the Chinese Communists had 
openly attacked Mr. K’s policy of peaceful co-existence and of seeking recon- 
ciliation with the US. They did not trust him to represent their special 
interests at the conference table and formally declared that China would not 
be bound by any agreement that might be reached in Paris. 


Peking’s ideological onslaught on the Soviet leader’s policy was launched in 
April in a series of press articles. The occasion was the 90th anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth; the theme, the “unshakeable truth” of Lenin’s teaching that wars 
are ineviable as long as capitalist imperialism continues to exist. This Leninist 
principle, according to Peking, “is definitely not outmoded and never will be.” 
Krushchev was in effect being accused of deviation and heresy; China was 
setting herself up as the guardian of the “universal truth” of Marxism-Lennin- 
ism. In reply to this challenge Mr. K. has argued that “one must not fail to 
notice the emergence of mighty forces which act against war” and that Lenin's 
views would be different if he were alive today. Nevertheless, the breakdown of 
the meeting in Paris undoubtedly has given great satisfaction to Peking in 
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supporting, its contention that socialism and capitalism are forever irrecon- 
cilable. 

(“Peking Bids High,” THE ECONOMIST, Vol. 195, No. 6093, June 4, 1960, 
pp. 958-959.) 


SINO-SOVIET SPLIT IS A FICTION 

Because of latent national, party and personal rivalries, and because of the 
difference of their respective levels of national development, Russia and China 
appear likely to have genuine sources of friction between them. Sometimes 
they may disagree over the amount of Russian aid to China. On other occa- 
sions they may clash over the questions of tactics and timing. But the record 
shows that the factors uniting the two countries are far stronger than those 
that tend to divide them. “Short of some final break, the greater friction be- 
tween Russia and China, the more Moscow and Peking will be likely to conceal 
it. Conversely, if the alliance is solid, both powers will stand to gain by giving 
the impression that they are divided. They can accomplish this best by pre- 
cisely what they have been doing—issuing official statements of unity while 
‘leaking’ hints of disunity.” 
(Suzanne Labin and Christopher Emmet, “Is There a Sino-Soviet Split?” 
ORBIS, Vol. 4, No. 1, Spring 1960, pp. 28-38.) 


BACKGROUND ON KISHI 

The controversy in Japan over the new Security Pact with the US has been 
closely linked to the personality and past record of Premier Noboshke Kishi. 
Matusmoto, spokesman of the Socialists, accused Mr. Kishi in the House of 
Counsellors as one of the persons responsible for the opening of the Pacific 
War who was now again creating another military alliance. This accusation 
reflects the bitter memory of many Japanese that Mr. Kishi was a member of 
the Tojo Cabinet which ordered the Pearl Harbor attack and that as Minister 
of Industry and Trade he did his best to mobilize the Japanese economy to 
carry out the war. It is further held that his supporters in the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party are all his close associates from pre-war days. They are in turn 
closely tied with major Japanese industrial and banking corporations, which 
have grown up in the postwar period through American aid and will benefit 
most from continued alliance with the US. This feeling against Kishi helps to 
account for the strong opposition expressed in Japan toward the new Pact. 
(“Mr. Kishi’s Problem,” EASTERN WORLD, London, Vol. 14, No. 5, May 
1960, pp. 24-25.) 


JAPAN’S LEFTIST STUDENT ORGANIZATION 

The Zengakuren (the Japan Student Federation) is a federation of student 
self-government associations from some 120 colleges and universities in Japan. 
Approximately 280,000 Japanese students are nominal members of the Fed- 
eration, but only about 100,000 are actually dues-paying members. Organized 
in 1948, the Zengakuren has shifted from its original aim of promoting academic 
freedom to the extremist course of political activities and violence. Described 
today as “the most leftist organization in the world,” it has even been repu- 
diated by the Japanese Communists for its unruly tactics. 

Although most Japanese students are not interested in the activities of the 
Zengakuren,they still remember vividly the oppression their predecessors were 
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subjected to during the pre-war days. “They are instinctively antagonistic 
toward authority: the State, the Government, the school administration, and 
the police. Therefore, regardless of the policies the Zengakuren might adopt, 
the students believe that it would be more dangerous for them to side with the 
authorities. This is the basis on which Zengakuren is able to carry out its pro- 
gram in the name of all the students of Japan.” 

(“The Japan Student Federation (Zengakuren),” JAPAN REPORT, Vol. 6, 
No. 11, June 5, 1960, pp. 2-3.) 


INDIA’S SOCIAL HANDICAPS 

Premier Nehru views the problem of competition with Red China in long- 
range perspective and sees in industrialization and the creation of heavy indus- 
tries the best means of defending India’s territorial integrity. While there is 
no dispute about the importance of industrialization, one should not overlook 
one basic strength of Communist China, ie., the existence of a homogenous 
people and social equality. In contrast, India is a land split into castes and 
communities. The ruling classes are completely cut off from the masses because 
of their “high” birth, English education, and Western style of living, whereas 
the bulk of the people are poverty-stricken and have no stake in the state or 
the social order. Unless the backward masses are given social equality and 
special opportunities for advancement, India will. not be able to rise as a nation 
to organize effective resistence against outside attacks. 


(Madhu Limaye, “Chinese Aggression and India’s Reaction,” UNITED ASIA, 
Bombay, Vol. II, No. 6, 1959, pp. 519-523.) 


INDIA-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

Since the autumn of 1959 the relations between India and Pakistan have 
taken a turn for the better. Border incidents have ceased. The long-standing 
dispute over the divisions of the water resources of the Indus basin have been 
resolved in principle. Efforts have been made to coordinate defense arrange- 
ments for the benefit of south Asia as a whole. 


However, the two remain divided over Kashnir and over the issue of non- 
involvement vs. open allignment with the West. 


(“Indo-Pakistani Relations,” ROUND TABLE, London, No. 198, March 1960, 
p. 162ff.) 


WHY CO-OPS LAG IN PAKISTAN 

The cooperative movement has not advanced very far in Pakistan, even 
though cooperatives have benefited the peasant by weakening the influence of 
the money-lenders, encouraging the habits of thrift, and increasing agricultural 
incomes. With a median per capita income of less than $50 per year, the 
Pakistani peasant is too poor to provide share capital. Causes of the peasant’s 
poverty, in addition to primitive farming methods, are the precarious climatic 
conditions (monsoons), perpetual illness, and burdensome expenses for un- 
productive social functions. The influence of illiteracy (90%) and lack of 
formal schooling are equally retarding factors. The cooperative movement has 
been most successful in highly educated, literate societies. 
(John E. Owen, “Cooperatives in Pakistan,” SOCIOLOY AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, Vol. 44, No. 4, March-April, 1960, pp. 251-56.) 
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AMERICAN AID TO PAKISTAN 

Total American aid to Pakistan up to 1958 amounted to $956 million. 
Starting with the Point-Four Program in 1952, the US aid now extends over 
a very wide field. It is mainly divided into three parts—project aid, commodity 
aid, and technical assistance. 


There are two reasons for aid to Pakistan. First, to provide sufficient re- 
sources to enable Pakistan to meet her defense commitments, maintain con- 
sumption at tolerable levels, and support an investment program. Second, to 
develop the long-term economic potential of the country with a view to re- 
ducing her dependence on foreign aid and achieving ultimate self-sufficiency. 
The first objective seems to have been carried out fairly well, but little pro- 
gress has been made on the second. 

The US aid program can stand some improvement. There have been waste, 
inefficiency, and poor planning. However, on the whole the aid has played a 
useful role in Pakistan's economy and it is particularly essential to the initial 
stages of her national development. Without American aid, Pakistan is un- 
likely to be able to carry on her development projects and at the same time 
to keep consumption at a tolerable level. 

(Sir Mustufa Ali Khan, “Impact of American Aid on Pakistan,” PAKISTAN 
HORIZON, Karachi, Vol. 12, No. 4, December 1959, pp. 346-356.) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


FOUR CURRENT TRENDS 

The first of the important current trends in Latin America is a growing 
anti-American sentiment. This is not confined to a small, insidious and organ- 
ized minority. A poll taken in Santiago, Chile, in 1957 shows the complexity of 
this sentiment: 35% were in favor of alligning with the US and the West and 
only 4% inclined to the USSR; the upper classes were less favorable to the US 
than the lower classes, yet the least degree of hostility to the USSR was 
found among the workers. In general, the unfavorable opinion toward the US 
was greater (10%) than the favorable opinion toward the USSR (4%). Anti- 
Americanism is so strong that any close identification with the US on the 
part of any leader is a handicap for him locally. 

The second trend is the increasing support for democratic governments and 
social reform given by the Catholic Church in Latin America. There are many 
evidences of this, but one outstanding case is the opposition of the Church to 
the dictatorship of Rojas Pinilla in Colombia. The Catholic Action parties 
of Latin America, however, do not have a strength comparable to those in 
Europe yet. The trend is not total and there is evidence of a split in the 
Church (at all levels) between a liberal wing and a conservative wing. 

The third trend is the transformation of the role of the army, which now 
often aligns itself with popular and working. class movements and is no 
longer a reliable support of the traditional ruling classes. 

A final trend is the conflict between an extreme nationalism, either right or 
left, and a moderate nationalism that doesn’t totally reject foreign co-operation. 
(Federico G. Gil, “Cuatro tendencias en la politica lationamericana,” JOUR- 
NAL OF INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES, Vol. 1, No. 4, October 1959, pp. 
459-475.) 


US-LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

US relations with Latin America focus on problems of trade, investments, 
and government loans and grants. US import duties are not high by world 
standards, but US trade is so important to Latin America that even minor 
changes in tariffs or quotas are deeply felt. Our imposition of quotas on 
lead, zinc, and petroleum during the last recession had an exaggerated impact 
on Latin American marketing. About 2/5 of US imports from Latin America— 
coffee, cacao, bananas, and iron ore—enter duty free. One-fifth are dutiable 
at an average rate of 15% ad valorem. (This catagory includes wool tops, 
tobacco, linseed oil, and copper.) The remaining 2/5 of the imports face 
both tariffs and quotas (e.g. lead, zinc, petroleum, and sugar.) Beef and veal 
are subject to a tariff (9-17%) and a ban on imports from hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease areas. Very high tariffs (26% on wool and 43-58% on peanuts) do cut 
down some imports, but quotas are much more restrictive. The quotas 
assigned to Peru and Mexico for lead and zinc were well below the shipments 
actually made before the quotas were imposed. The sugar quota is designed to 
keep 55% of the sugar market for US domestic producers. 

Disposal of farm surpluses under PL 480 can create problems: sales of wheat 
to Brazil after 1956 cut Argentine sales to that country in half. 

The US encourages private investment in Latin America, mainly through tax 
incentives. For example, those few corporations earning all their income 
within the Western Hemisphere, but at least 95% outside the US, are taxed 
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38% rather than the normal 52%. Foreign subsidiaries of US corporations are 
taxed only on income remitted to the US, whereas branches are treated as 
parts of the parent company. Other laws encourage the setting up of addi- 
tional foreign-based companies and re-investing in them, rather than remitting 
earnings ta a parent company. 

Between 1941 and 1958 the US lent $1.7 billion and granted $500 million to 
Latin America. The lending was done mainly by. the Export-Import Bank 
and the main purpose was to relieve balance of payments difficulties. The US 
contributed the major share to the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Redevelopment and the International Monetary Fund and now is providing 
about half the capital for the new Inter-American Development Bank. But 
we have so far not developed satisfactory policies to help the Latin Americans 
solve particular commodity problems. 


(“Hemisphere Co-operation,” LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS HIH- 
LIGHTS, Vol. 10, No. 1, First Quarter 1960, pp. 1-5.) 


ARGENTINA AND THE SUBMARINE HUNT 

During February 1960, the Argentine Navy made repeated efforts to capture 
(or establish the existence of) one or two foreign submarines (presumably 
Russian) in the Golfo Nuevo. Because the Navy had been seeking funds to 
modernize its equipment, many Argentines thought this a ruse to dramatize 
the need for a strong Navy. But as more details were reported (e.g. messages 
transmitted to another submarine, capture of three spies who were reporting 
Argentine surface movements, discovery of a food cache, an East European 
oil slick, etc.) the hunt began to seem authentic. The affair showed considerable 
inter-service rivalry and the Navy, confident of success, called off Air Force 
bombing attacks. By the third week of unsuccessful hunting, the Navy had 
suffered considerable loss of prestige. The US took the report seriously enough 
to send equipment and technicians to the scene. 
(“Argentina,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, No. 2, April 1960, 
p. 126.) 


BRITISH HONDURAS (BELIZE) QUESTION 

A review of the recent literature on the dispute between Gautemala and 
Great Britain over the territory of British Honduras (Belize) shows that no 
new facts have been added and that many antequated issues are still being 
written about. In 1946 Britain declared her willingness to submit the dispute 
over the 1859 treaty to the International Court of Justice. Guatemala accepted 
on the condition that any decision be made on an equity basis. The British 
will not accept this condition and Guatemala has allowed her declaration to 
lapse. In 1958 Garcia Bauer, then foreign minister of Guatemala, concluded 
in a book that the equity argument would not serve his country’s cause. 
Since Guatemala only makes political arguments about the territory, it may be 
assumed that Garcia Bauer’s stand is the official one and that the dispute is 
unlikely to be taken before any international tribunal. Two other books agree 
that Guatemala’s legal case is equally weak, but one of these does grant 
Guatemala some legal basis for damages (though not for territory) for Britain’s 
failure to carry out one of the treaty obligations. 
(David A. G. Waddell, “More on the Belize Question,” HISPANIC AMER- 
ICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 40, No. 2, May 1960, pp. 230-233.) 
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INFLATION IN CHILE 

Chile is the outstanding example of chronic inflation. The rate of inflation 
has been increasing during Chile’s entire modern period, but the big jump 
came between 1952 and 1953 (from 22% to 56% rise in the cost of living index). 
This was caused by heavy government spending, deficit financing, a weak 
copper market, a lack of cooperation between the Executive and the Congress, 
a failure to adjust tax rates, and excessive subsidies for basic import commodi- 
ties. A still greater crisis came in 1955 (85% rise in cost of living) and the 
government began a stabilization program. A “crash” program was politically 
impossible; but gradual changes in government spending, credit policies, wage 
and price controls, consumption subsidies, and foreign exchange rates were 
instituted. The gradual approach was less successful than a “crash” program 
would have been, and public enthusiasm began to lag. In 1956, important gains 
were made in reforming exchange rates and wage controls, but budgetary 
economies were hard to achieve. Another obstacle to success is the continued 
decline in the price of copper. Most of the internal price control and subsidies 
had been removed by 1957. The program is not yet completed—budgetary 
imbaiance, tax inequities, a burdensome social security system and antequated 
railroads are the main problems to be solved. 
(Francis H. Schott, “Inflation and Stabilization Efforts in Chile, 1953-1958,” 
INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. 13, No. 3, Winter 1959, 
pp. 3-20.) 


CUBA’S RELATIONS IN THE HEMISPHERE 

Most of the Latin American countries have rejected invitations to attend 
Castro’s conference on underdeveloped countries. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Eduador, Peru, and Venezuela decided not to attend. Castro has a 
conditional acceptance from Mexico and is hoping that Bolivia and Panama 
will attend. 

There are other signs of strain in Cuba’s relationship with the rest of Latin 
America. Mexico’s President Lopez Mateos declined an invitation to visit 
Cuba on his recent tour of Latin America. Relations began to deteriorate 
with the accusation in Revolucion that Mexico is being used as a base for anti- 
Castro activities. Brazil's President Kubitschek announced that colli¢ctive sanc- 
tions to defend democracy and to punish governments that destroy the rights 
of foreigners are consistent with the doctrine of non-intervention. This seemed 
a veiled threat of censure against Castro, a bid for continued leadership by 
Brazil in hemisphere affairs, and possibly, a bid for inclusion in the US sugar 
quota. 


(“Cuba,” “Mexico,” “Brazil,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, March, April and May 1960, pp. 62, 84, 176.) 


CUBAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 

Mikoyan’s February visit to Cuba resulted in a pact providing a 12-year credit 
of $100 million from Russia at 2.5% interest. ‘The funds are to be used for 
industrial equipment, materials, and machinery. The USSR will supply petro- 
leum, wheat, pig iron, rolled steel, aluminum ingots, newsprint, sulphur, caustic 
soda, fertilizers, and various types of machinery. Technical experts will be 
provided for the next few years to help construct plants and drain swamps. 
The USSR will buy 5 million tons of Cuban sugar at the market price for a 
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5-year period, paying US dollars for 200,000 tons yearly, and applying the re- 
mainder against Cuban purchases in Russia. Following this agreement, evi- 
dence of more cordial relations with Communist bloc countries was given with 
the establishment of a Communist Chinese newspaper in Cuba. Also a trade pact 
with Poland was announced bartering sugar for various kinds of technical and 
industrial equipment. 


(“Cuba,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, Nos. 2, 3, April, May 
1960, pp. 98-176.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PROSPERITY 

Despite the undemocratic means used by Generalissimo Trujillo, the tally 
sheet of achievement during the last quarter of a century in the Dominican Re- 
public is impressive. National bankruptcy has been replaced by a budget that 
is debt free. The Haitian frontier has been stabilized. Illiteracy has been 
substantially reduced by a crash program of adult education, and university 
attendance has increased rapidly. Peasants have been given 400,000 acres of 
land free and 300,000 acres have been brought under irrigation. An effective 
highway system has been built and health benefits and socal security programs 
have been initiated. 


(John P. Angelli, “The Dominican Republic,” FOCUS, Vol. 10, No. 6, Feb. 
1960.) 


GUATEMALAN STUDENT OPINION 

In research done in 1956, when the Castillo Armas government had been in 
power for one year, the following results were obtained: 
1) The majority of Guatemalan university students believed that many foreign 
investments were needed in their country. Only 16% felt that this was not 
the case, and only an additional 17% felt that relatively few foreign investments 
were needed. The balance favored large foreign investment. As to the pre- 
ferred investing country, 84% listed only the US while 96% listed the US 
as one of a number of preferred countries. On the issue of technical assistance, 
34% felt that Guatemala should accept technical aid from abroad, 52% felt that 
the country could solve its own problems but do so more quickly with help 
from abroad. Only 7% felt that the country could develop on its own resour- 
ces. 
2) As far as domestic communism was concerned, 11% felt that no Communist 
influence existed; 25% felt that it was very weak; 54% felt that it was not 
very strong; and 10% felt that is was very strong. If communism came, 8% 
were ready to accept it; 42% were ready to adjust themselves to it without 
accepting it; and 50% would oppose it. 
3) With respect to the US, 36% felt that its prestige had increased in recent 
years, while 45% felt that it had decreased. Compared to this, 32% felt that 
the Soviet Union’s prestige had increased and 48% felt that it had decreased. 
(Solomon Lipp, “Attitudes and Opinions of Guatemalan University Students,” 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 44, No. 6, May-June 1960, 
pp. 335-344.) 


EARLY INTERVENTION IN HONDURAS 
Honduras provides a case study of the US policy of supporting free elections. 
Intervention actually stemmed from the Central American Treaty of 1907. The 
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US did not intervene to support economic interests, but rather despite such 
interests. However, our intervention had more favorable effects on economic 
interests than on any lasting gain for democratic practices. The intervention was 
ineffectual in terms of promoting democratic stability, for the prerequisites 
for this were missing. 

(Theodore P. Wright, Jr., “Honduras: A Case Study of United States Sup- 
port of Free Elections in Central America,” THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 40, No. 2, May 1960, pp. 212-223.) 


PANAMANIAN FLAG FORBIDDEN 

Debate continued in Washington over the issue of Panama’s right to fly its 
national flag in the US Canal Zone. President Eisenhower and the State De- 
partment had no objection to this symbolic act, but the Army argued against 
it. By a vote of 380-12 the House of Representatives resolved that Panama’s 
flag should not fly in the Zone, unless a new treaty gave special permission. 

Sen. Aiken of Vermont has gone much beyond this narrow issue and has 
asked for the study of the internationalization of the Canal under the UN, the 
OAS, or a committee of the shipping countries. 

(“Panama,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, No. 1, March 1960, 
p. 97.) 


URUGUAYAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 

Uruguay’s new President, Benito Nardone, a strong anti-communist, has 
taken steps to reduce the influence of Russian diplomatic officials operating out 
of Uruguay. The staff of the Russian Embassy is unusually large (80 mem- 
bers as compared with 67 in Washington, D.C.) and Nardone wants it reduced 
to 6 to equal the number of Uruguayans in Moscow. Montevideo has long 
been a center for Communist agitation and propaganda for Latin America. 
(“Uruguay,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, No. 3, May 1960, 
p. 207.) 


VENEZUELA’S AGRARIAN REFORM 

Venezuela formally enacted an Agrarian Reform Act in February 1960, al- 
though the program had begun a year before. In the next few years $711 
million will be spent to help 700,000 farmers. This will include land, loans, 
public works, schools, and electrification. Foreign interests were assured that 
no productive lands will be seized, and that all lands taken over will be paid 
for with cash or with negotiable bonds. 
(“Venezuela,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XIII, No. 2, April 
1960, p. 112.) 
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PART SEVEN: THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATION- 
AL RELATIONS 


NEED FOR CONSENSUS 

An effective system of international law requires not only the institutional 
features of a formal legal system but also agreement among participant states 
on fundamental values. The success of the European Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms of 1950 as compared with 
the ineffectiveness of the universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948 bears 
out the validity of this observation. The Declaration reflecting the variety of 
concepts of human righis held by the states party to it is imprecise in its de- 
finitions of right and provides no machinery for their protection. On the other 
hand, the European Convention has the advantage of serving the objectives of 
15 Western European states which share a common heritage of values. While it 
is more limited in its coverage of rights than the Declaration, it is more precise 
in its definitions, and it provides several channels for the examination of com- 
plaints of infringement of its provisions. 
(D.A.V. Boyle, “International Law and Human Rights”, MODERN LAW 
REVIEW, Vol. 23, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 167-172.) 


COMPARATIVE LAW 

The international responsibility of a state to prevent the use of its territory 
by private persons for the commission of hostile acts against other states is 
variously defined in national and international law. The US and Great Britain 
emphasize the principle of neutrality as the basis for their control of private 
subversive acts directed against foreign states. This principle affords a rather 
narrow basis for control as charges will not be brought unless such subversive 
acts constitute hostile expeditions, although it must be noted that British libel 
laws are applicable to hostile publications affecting foreign relations. A uumber 
of European and Latin American states treat private acts and publications hos- 
tile to foreign states as criminal offenses on the rationale of avoidance of 
strained international relations. The states of the Soviet bloc subscribe to a 
comprehensive definition which treats private hostile acts against foreign states 
as war propaganda punishable as offenses against the peace and security of 
mankind. The UN Charter clearly establishes the responsibility of members to 
prevent threats to the peace, and a number of bilateral and multilateral treaties 
deal with aspects of this matter. 
(M. R. Garcia-Mora, “International Responsibility for Subversive Activities and 
Hostile Propaganda by Private Persons against Foreign States”, INDIANA 
LAW JOURNAL, Vol. 35, No. 3, Spring 1960, pp. 306-335.) 


DATA ON FOUR FINANCE BODIES 

A variety of international organizations are now engaged in financing eco- 
nomic development on an international level. Financial operations of this type 
can be successfully carried out only if member governments are willing to en- 
trust the lending organization with adequate financial and operational authority, 
if there are cooperative rather than competitive relations between the lending 
organization and the private market, and if the lending organization endeavors 
to utilize private funds in its program. An examination of the experience of 
the 4 organizations which have been most active in this feild, Internationa! 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International Finance Corporation, 
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European Coal and Steel Community, and European Invesment Bank, provides 
the following conclusions: 1) financial resources—in capital structure the organ- 
izations vary from a simple structure with free use of capital resources, e.g. 
IFC, to a complex structure with free use of part of the capital resouces while 
retaining the bulk of resources for protection of invesments, e.g. IBRD, EIB; 
2) borrowing—loans are financed by public bond issues or private borrowing; 
3) operational policies—although each organization tends to specialize in a par- 
ticular kind of activity, e.g. IBRD focuses on public works projects, ECSC 
emphasizes the development of specific aspects of regional economies, they all 
make careful investigations of proposed projects with particular reference to ca- 
pacity for repayment and willingness to repay, they require that funds not be 
diverted from the project to which the grant has been made, and they insist 
upon financial diversification, so that the international organization only under- 
writes part of the financial commitment for a given project. 


(G.R. Delaume, “International Machinery for Financing Economic Develop- 
ment’, GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW REVIEW, Vol. 28, No. 3, March 
1960, pp. 533-559.) 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY ERODING 

The concept of “law without force” is a contradiction in terms. Sanctions 
are necessary to any legal system whether national or international. The pro- 
blems are to determine the nature of sanctions to be used, the grounds for use, 
and the agencies authorized to use them. Given the fact that the norms of Chap- 
ter VII of the UN Charter have proved ineffective to date, internation] law ap- 
pears to be unenforceable save by resort to its primitive sanctions of self-help. 
The situation is not quite so hopeless, however, for the continued exisence of 
the UN as a forum and the development of an increasing number of national 
and supernational organizations during the past few years indicate a trend 
away from unlimited state sovereignty and toward an international legal order 
whose norms will be maintained by enforceable sanction. 


(J.L. Kunz, “Sanctions in International Law’, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, Vol. 54, No. 2, April 1960, pp. 324-347.) 


DIPLOMACY STILL WORKS 

The Antarctic Treaty signed at Washington on December 1, 1959, is a nota- 
ble achievement in contemporary international relations for not only does it 
dedicate the Antarctic, an area as large as the US and Europe together, en- 
tirely to peaceful purposes but it also provides for unlimited inspection of the 
purposes to which the area is put. With regard to territorial claims in the area, 
the treaty maintains the status quo and forbids further assertion of claims. 
While admitting that the treaty represents an important accomplishment “with- 
in the context of current reality,” notice must be taken of certain shortcomings: 
1) with respect to the decision-making process, no administrative machinery is 
provided, but there are to be occasional consultative meetings of states active 
in the Antarctic from which recommendations unanimously agreed upon may 
be submitted to the approval of member governments; 2) disputes are to be 
settled by the usual peaceful processes, but there is no provision for compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice; indeed, the Court may be in- 
voked only with the consent of all parties to the dispute; 3) an unwieldy pro- 
cess is provided for revision of the text of the treaty. Any disappointment felt 
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over these shortcomings and over the failure to place the Antarctic under in- 
ternational administration must be modified by recognition of the positive ad- 
vantages of the treaty in this era of international rivalry. 

(R.D. Hayton, “The Antarctic Settlement of 1959,” AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, Vol. 54, No. 2, April 1960, pp. 349-371.) 


MOTIVATION FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

The stock argument that investments are made by advanced countries in un- 
derdeveloped areas, because profit and interest rates are higher there is not 
completely substantiated. For some countries (like Chile) the interest rate of 
10% on commercial loans is only apparently higher than that of 6% for the US 
—the real interest rate is lower if one accounts for inflation. Real profits, real 
wages, and everything else of economic importance are higher as a rule in the 
developed areas than in the underdeveloped areas. (Particular investments 
may, of course, be made because a higher return is expected.) Many invest- 
ments are made without regard to the profit motive at all—and to explain these 
we must look to institutional and technological factors. The pattern of foreign in- 
vestments is partially explained by the cultural preference of domestic investors 
in the underdeveloped countries for putting their money into sectors of low 
profit return (land, mortgages, foreign bank balances). The lack of technical 
knowledge locally explains why certain ventures are started by the developed 
economies. Finally, political power is a factor behind foreign investment, for 
the great power of the developed country puts its citizens in an advantageous 
position to invest abroad. 
(Wendell Gordon, “The Motivation Underlying Foreign Investment, “INTER- 


MORE ON EUROPEAN COURT 

The “system of supervision and guarantees” provided by the European Con- 
vention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms of 
1950 marks a notable stage in the development of contemporary international 
law. Complaints under the Convention may be made to the Commission of Hu- 
man Rights by states party to the Convention or by petition of individuals, non- 
governmental organizations, or groups of individuals. Individual petitions may 
be submitted only if the state charged has expressly recognized the right of pe- 
tition (9 of the 15 members of the Convention have so indicated) and if peti- 
tioner has exhausted local remedies. The settlement of disputes takes 3 forms: 
conciliation by the European Commission of Human Rights, political settle- 
ment by the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, and adjudica- 
tion by the European Court of Human Rights. Cases do not come automatically 
before the Court as its jurisdiction can only be invoked after 1) there has been 
an attempt at settlement by the Commission, 2) the Commission or a state par- 
ty to the dispute chooses judicial settlement rather than political settlement by 
the Committee of Ministers, and 3) the parties to the dispute have agreed to 
accept the Court’s jurisdiction either on an ad hoc basis or as compulsory (8 
states have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court). While individu- 
als do not have direct access to the Court, their complaints may be submitted 
by the Commission or by a state. It appears likely that most of the work of the 
Court will deal with individual complaints rather than inter-state disputes be- 
cause states will probably prefer political settlement by the Committee of 
Ministers. 

As the court is not in continuous session, its 15 judges may engage in pro- 
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fessional activity. Its jurisdiction is limited to complaints arising under the 
Convention, so that it is in no sense a court of final appeal from national tri- 
bunals. Certain problems as to admission of new states to membership, enforce- 
ment of judgments, and relations of the Court to the Commission remains to 
be determined by experience. It is to be hoped that the Court will be author- 
ized to render advisory opinions to agencies of the Council of Europe and to 
interpret other European treaties as well as the Convention in order to promote 
uniformity in the interpretation of these agreements. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the Court has an important role to play in the steady development of 
international governmental institutions in the European community. 

(A.H. Robertson, ‘“‘The European Court of Human Rights,’ THE AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE LAW, Vol. 9, No. 1, Winter 1960, 
pp. 1-28.) 


PEACE THROUGH LAW IMPOSSIBLE 

Today when so much emphasis is being placed upon “rule of law” and “peace 
through law” as the solution to international crisis, there is a need to examine 
these concepts to make sure that we are not being deluded by slogans into an 
untenable position at a critical moment in history. Defining “law” in these slo- 
gans in natural law terms must be discarded as subjective, indeterminate, and 
conducive to political absolutism. The correct definition of “law” must be 
made in positive law terms as the command of a sovereign which is supported 
by force. How can such a sovereignty, and hence, legal system, be established 
in the international sphere? The answer is that it cannot be established, for 
the obstacles to a supernationa! authority or legal system are insuperable. 
The fundamental issue today is “whose law is to be the law that governs.” 
The answer rests in sovereign power not in wishful thinking that international 
law, a world court, or world government can eliminate the conflicts arising 
out of competing national interests. We can only conclude that “peace and 
liberty under law will be with us only if we possess and are willing to exert 
the sovereign power to preserve them.” 
(C. W. Briggs, “The Cloudy Prospects for ‘Peace through Law,’” AMERI- 
CAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Vol. 46, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 490- 
495.) 


HAMMARSKJOLD DEFENDS “QUIET DIPLOMACY” 

Even if he sacrifices public credits for the UN through his “quiet diplomacy,” 
Sec.-Gen. Hammarskjold says this would not push him away from it: “I 
would accept that sacrifice because I think it is more essential in the long 
run for the sound development of international cooperation to achieve the de 
facto successes, even if they are unknown to the public, than to endanger a 
de facto success because of too great a willingness to ‘sell’ the UN.” 

However, he doubts he is sacrificing much favorable publicity for the UN 
by such reticence. 

“When I do not indulge in private diplomacy but in very open diplomacy, 
it does not seem to attract any greater interest.” 

(“The Secretary-General Answers Press Questions on his Speech at Chicago,” 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, Vol. 6, No. 12, June 1960, p. 32.) 


WORLD CONSTITUTIONALISM, GRADUALLY 
An institutional system for coexistence, such as we have today, may evolve 
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until it passes over into a constitutional system of cooperation, with rules 
which limit the influence of the nations in fields where bigger units are more 
suited to development and survival. 

Those who advocate world government often present challenging theories 
and ideas, but the value of speculation about the ultimate constitutional form 
for international cooperation is obviously limited. What seems imperative is 
to push forward institutionally and, eventually, constititionally all along the 
line, guided by current needs and experiences, without preconceived ideas of the 
ultimate form. We are still at an early stage of institutional evolution. 

The UN Charter is a framework of sufficient flexibility to permit growth 
beyond what seems to have been anticipated at San Francisco. A word of 
warning may be in order: the fact that important sections of the Charter, 
especially those relating to the use of force by the UN., have not been im- 
plemented, does not mean that they are dead letters, or that the Security Coun- 
cil has withered away. The tendency to propose that activities of decisive signi- 
ficance should be entrusted to new organs independent of the UN, even in its 
central task of disarmament, may prove to be an unfruitful deviation. 

We must seek the optimumbalance between two risks: the risk of disintegrat- 
ing the international framework through a proliferation of organs, and the 
opposite risk of breaking up an organ by combining too many tasks too closely 
within it. 

(Dag Hammarskjold, “The Development of a Constitutional Framework for 
International Cooperation,” UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, Vol. 6, No. 12, 
June 1960, pp. 26-30.) 








PART EIGHT: NOTES ON THEORY 
GAPS IN DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


The case of Honduras reveals some serious gaps in the theory of economic 
development. Present patterns of land use bring a lower return than would a 
rational, economic pattern. But the promise of higher profits obviously does 
not bring the needed changes, and the economist can only urge that there be 
more “enterprise.” The concept of “social time preference” is not sufficiently 
developed in economics and this means that long-run problems (like conser- 
vation) tend to be put aside. Income distribution ought to be another variable 
in economic theory; in Honduras where the distribution is discontinuous, 
incentive to improve one’s economic level is not present. The size of an 
economic unit is also crucial to theory—it may be that a nation like Honduras 
is just too small to build a cohesive economy. 

(David F. Ross, “Economic Theory and Economic Development: Reflections 
Derived from a Study of Honduras,” INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS, Vol. 13, No. 3, Winter 1959, p. 21-32.) 


FOOD NO PROBLEM; COMMON MARKETS NO ANSWER 

The emphasis on the need for increasing food production to supply a grow- 
ing population is misplaced. Even with its present technology, Latin America 
could easily double its food production if it were to concentrate all its efforts 
on this goal. The real problem, the one that prevents this from happening, 
is that there is no market for such a quantity of food—and until a market is 
created through industrialization there can be no well-fed peasants. Merely 
increasing food production now would only glut the markets, force a drop in 
prices. 

Common market schemes, like the one for Central America, will produce 
some industrial goods that are poorly made and expensive, but there is still 
an advantage in such schemes in that they release money for additional im- 
ports of other goods that can never be produced locally. Common markets 
in smaller areas ought gradually to be expanded to bring in neighboring areas. 
But if the agreements deal only with trade relations there is a danger that new 
and subtle forms ar colonialism and exploitation will develop. To guard against 
this, such schemes must always provide ffor the absolutely free movement of 
persons within the market area. 

,Napoleon Viera Altamirano, “El mercado comun latino-americano y nuestra 
industrializacion,” CUADERNOS AMERICANOS, Vol. 19. No. 2, March- 
April 1960, pp. 67-89.) 


CRITERIA FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Criteria to help determine the composition of development and _ technical 
assistance programs are as yet themselves little developed. General agreement 
on objectives and strategies of development is lacking, and hence the priorities 
of particular development projects are rarely clear. This lack of clear priori- 
ties is a major obstacle in attempting to determine the usefulness of corres- 
ponding projects to provide technical assistance. 

Technical assistance projects may be classified according to whether their 
primary objective is operations (building a dam), teaching (training engineers 
to build dams), or institution-building (establishing an indigenous dam-build- 
ing organization). Generally, the objective of operations is the easiest to 
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accomplish and the least useful; institution-building is the most useful and the 
most difficult. It is gradually becoming recognized that development does 
not respond very noticeably as the number of indigenous: technicians is in- 
creased; other obstacles-—political, economic and cultural—may be of greater 
significance. 

Inadequate as it has been, the development of criteria is still considerably 
in advance of their use. More technical assistance to planning agencies on the 
use of criteria is needed, along with more emphasis on integrated programs, 
rather than individual projects. 

(Gustav F. Papanek, “Framing a Development Program,” INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILLATION, No. 527, March 1960, pp. 307-372.) 


IT’S NOT WHAT YOU SAY.... 

Anthropological knowledge can help the man of action in dealing with people 
of another culture. It is more important to know about intercultural communi- 
cation than to know about another culture per se. Culture affects communi- 
cation in such ways as timing, place, physical distance of speakers, tone of 
voice. 

Even if one knows the other person's language, subtle mistakes of language, 
tone, gestures, expression may be made. For example, in some other countries 
there is not the emphasis on direct expression which is common in the US. 
There is a habit of giving an agreeable and pleasant answer to a question when 
a literal, factual answer might be unpleasant. Thus, promises are made in order 
to please the questioners; and later inevitable failure to “deliver” on those pro- 
mises leads to hard feelings. 


Tone of voice, facial expressions, gestures also contribute to the meaning of 
a given communication. Americans are trained to remain calm. In contrast, 
Middle Easterners do not frown upon excitement and emotion; they are then 
prone to be suspicious of the “controlled” American. Arabs also speak in a 
much louder tone of voice than Americans are used to; Americans misinter- 
pret this as aggressiveness. 


In terms of physical contact, American men meeting each other confine 
themselves to a handshake. Other societies have closer physical contacts. 
Americans are apt to be embarrassed by these; others think Americans cold 
and remote. 

Ideas of time differ among cultures. The American businessman has definite 
concepts of proper timing: these concepts are not shared by other peoples. In 
Latin America, a 45-minute wait is as common as a 5-minute wait in the US. 
Furthermore, other societics do not separate business and private discussions 
as rigorously as we do. Japanese businessmen believe, for example, that they 
always gain by American impatience to conclude a given deal. Finally, in this 
country we run by definite time schedules; a given piece of work must be com- 
pleted at a certain time. Other countries do not share this pattern and are 
far more relaxed; their mainspring is not wound as tight as ours. 

The American pattern of “a place for everything”—including a proper place 
for the discussion of business or politics—does not hold elsewhere. In India, 
for example, one never talks business when visiting a man’s home. In Latin 
America political leaders are expected to refrain from making political speeches 
on the grounds of a University. (See Nixon’s experience when he made such 
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a speech at the University of San Marcos in Peru; he was following a per- 
fectly proper US pattern in the wrong place.) 

There is a “proper” distance at which to stand when talking to another 
adult. But this distance differs in various societies. Latin Americans stand 
more closely together than Americans. We give the impression of being cold; 
they impress us as being pushy. 

All these examples demonstrate the need for learning much more about the 
processes of cross-cultural communications. 

(Edward T. Hall and William Foote Whyte, “Intercultural Communication: 
A Guide to Men of Action,” HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 1, 
Spring 1960, pp. 5-12.) 


POPULATION THEORIES DO EXIST 

Sociologists have been mistaken when they speak of population study as 
lacking in theory. On the contrary, population study is rich in theoretical 
formulations. These theories deal with the impact of population on produc- 
tivity and economic growth; the “population problem;” and demographic phe- 
nomena, such as population growth, variables of that growth, and population 
characteristics, per se. 

One source of difficulty in any attempt to classify population theory is the 
great variety of problems and phenomena with which population theories deal. 
This accounts for the absence in the literature of demography of a simple 
classification of population theories. 

(Robert Gutman, “In Defense of Population Theory,” AMERICAN SOCIO- 
LOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. 25, No. 3, June 1960, pp. 324-333.) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF COALITION 

This study provides an analagous situation in small group behavior which 
may be applicable to coalition formation in international relations. Starting 
with George Simmel’s observation that any group of three tends to become a 
coalition of two against one, the authors attempt to discover the direction of 
coalition in an experimental situation using 20 male triads. In each of the 20 
groups, one member was high in achievement but low in nuturance, one high 
in nuturance but low in achievemnet, and one intermediate in both variables. 
Each group played 12 games of varying power patterns to determine participa- 
tion and initiation of coalitions. In general, the course of play corresponded 
more closely to the pattern of initial strength than to motivational differences. 
Subjects high in achievement tended to initiate offers, whereas those high in 
nuturance tended to receive them. Assessment of relative success at the end 
of play shows that subjects high in achievement improve their rank within 
triads to a significant degree. 
(Marilyn V. Chaney and W. Edgar Vinacke, “Achievement and Nuturance in 
Triads Varying in Power Distribution,” JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 60, March 1960, pp. 175-181.) 


FACELESS COMMUNICATION 
This aritcle is primarily ‘theoretical and suggestive rather than definitive. 
Various communication systems are described which have as common charac- 
teristics the personal anonymity of the individual communicators and inter- 
group messages which are largely representative of views in the participating 
groups. Although no basic conclusions are reached, the author seems to imply 
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that the provision of personal anonymity in inter-group communications might 
do for communication what the secret ballot has done for voting—free it from 
the restraining forces of social-psychological and economic sanctions. 
(William J. MacKinnon, “Behavioral Research and Intergroups Commun- 
ication,” JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 49, April 1960, pp. 339-348.) 
348.) 


ATTITUDES ON CASTE 

Six Hindu caste groups of 100 respondents each were interviewed in an 
attempt to assess their attitudes and opinions towards issues relating to casteism 
and other related social problems. Out of these six groups, three belonged to 
the lower caste untouchable group and the other three came from the upper 
caste Hindus. Based upon these interviews the authors have noted the following 
broad conclusions: 


1. The upper caste people seem to be more liberal and progressive in regard 
to casteism. 

2. The upper caste people are more conscious of political and economic 
problems than the lower caste group. 

3. More of the lower caste people seem to conform to the existing social 
forms in regard to casteism. 

4. The low caste people seem to have a strong sense of inferiority. 

5. The low caste people are more rigid and intolerant about caste reforms 
than the upper caste people. 

6. Almost all accept the idea of giving equal economic facilities to all 
castes. 

7. A large majority of each of the caste groups is in favor of giving political 
equality to all castes. 

8. Most of the subjects believe that casteism will disappear. 


The authors also had two other reports published in the May 1960 issue 
of the same journal. The one entitled “The Mental Pictures of Six Hindu 
Caste Groups About Each Other as Reflected in Verbal Stereotypes,” (pp. 277- 
293), concluded that, when using an adjective checklist of favorable and un- 
favorable traits, the stereotypes held of the different castes were quite similar 
for both high and low caste groups. The other, entitled “The Cognitive 
Background of Six Hindu Caste Groups Regarding the Low Caste Untouch- 
ables,,” (pp. 295-306), noted in summary that the great majority of both the 
high and lower caste Hindus did not believe that untouchability was either 
due to birth or due to their nasty habits or particular behavior, or due to God’s 
will or due to the deeds of past life. Rather they believe quite strongly that 
it was mainly due to the unlawful acts of the upper caste people, tradition, 
and other social factors. 

(R. Rath and N. C. Sircar, “Inter-Caste Relationships as Reflected in the 


Study of Attitudes and Opinions of Six Hindu Caste Groups,” JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 51, February 1960, pp. 3-25.) 


PSYCH RESEARCH AND PEACE 
This article represents an appraisal of what the psychologist can do in terms 
of research for the maintenance of peace. A number of possible contributions 
are noted: Power conflicts are much more than mere misunderstanding. The 
psychologist can contribute to research for peace by focusing his attention 
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upon the testing of some of the assumptions made in regard to the “mainten- 
ance of peace.” The most obvious role for the psychologist is in terms of 
international opinion research and attitude change. Since psychological warfare 
has become so prominent, the need for psychological research in this area can- 
not be doubted. Communication research, particularly in terms of national and 
international decision-making, is also crucial. One of the most important 
areas of psychological research which is often overlooked by students of inter- 
national relations is that of analogous situations. The behavior of small groups 
may have important analogous implications for international relations. 

(Roger W. Russell, “Roles for Psychologists in the ‘Maintenance of Peace,’ 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, Vol 15, February 1960, pp. 95-109.) 


POLITICAL EXTREMES ALIKE 

The major thesis of this study is that there are important similarities 
between conservatism and liberalism that have not been adequately investigated. 
Using 253 students at the University of Houston as a sample, the auther dis- 
covers a close correlation between liberals and conservatives in respect to 
“perceptual closure” i.e. the general tendency to complete what is incompletely 
presented in the field of vision, presumably for purposes of effecting a more 
stable perception. 

An unexpected negative relationship of -.33 between the F scale and the 
authority subscale used by the author, indicated that subjects accepting authori- 
tarian beliefs rejected authoritarian groups, and -subjects rejecting authoritarian 
beliefs accepted authoritarian groups. Another finding seemed to indicate that 
the subjects tended either to accept both authority and minority groups or to 
reject both. 

(Irving A. Taylor, “Similarities in the Structure of Extreme Social Attitudes,” 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS, Vol. 74, No. 2, 1960, pp. 36.) 


SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SMALL 

This study surveys recent literature dealing with the semantic differential. 
This differential is used in an attempt to determine to what extent peoples 
of different languages and races have similar images of verbal expressions. 
After reviewing the literature, the author concludes that it was the sameness 
across groups rather than the differences which have been impressive. 
(C. Scott Moss, “Current and Projected Status of Semantic Differential Re- 
search,” PSYCHOLOGICAL RECORD, Vol. 10, January 1960, pp 47-55.) 


THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT 

This article is a critical re-examination of Dicey’s Law and Opinion in terms 
of an earlier article on the same subject by O. MacDongal. The interpretation 
advanced accepts Dicey’s proposition about the close connection between law 
and opinion, but modifies its application to the so-called 19th century revolution 
in government. Utilitarianism rather than Benthanism is seen as the dominant 
current of opinion in the latter part of the period. 
(Henry Parris, “The Nineteenth Century Revolution in Government: A Re- 
appraisal Reappraised,” THE HISTORICAL JOURNAL, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1960, 
pp. 17-37.) 
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FOCUS ON AFRICA, 1960 
By Grady H. Nunn 
Instructor in Political Science, University of Alabama 


1960 is the climactic year for twentieth-century Africa, comparable perhaps 
only to Stanley’s emergence in 1877 at the mouth of the Congo River, com- 
pleting the age of African exploration and setting the stage for Europe’s 
“scramble for Africa.” The current year’s events are not to be isolated from 
the accelerating pace of change which has marked the continent since the end 
of the Second World War or the changes to occur in the years immediately 
ahead, but this year’s modifications in the configuration of Africa will be 
unique in their magnitude. 


At the end of World War II the independent states of Liberia, Union of 
South Africa, Egypt, and the newly-restored Ethiopia accounted for 26% of 
Africa’s total population and 11% of its area. Subsequently colonialism was 
swept out of Arab North Africa, except for Algeria, as Libya in 1951 and Su- 
dan, Morocco, and Tunisia in 1956 became independent. Eritrea, with United 
Nations blessing, became federated with Ethiopia in 1952. The symbolic break 
in Black Africa was marked by the British grant of independence to Ghana in 
1957, and in 1958 Guinea opted out of association with the Fifth French Re- 
public. By the end of 1959 eleven independent states embraced 40% of 
Africa’s population and 29% of its area, but Middle Africa—south of the 
Sahara and north of the Zambesi—remained essentially dependent. It is Middle 
Africa with which 1960’s independence calendar is mostly concerned: Cameroon, 
Republic of Togo, Belgian Congo, British Somaliland, Somalia, Nigeria, Mali 
Federation, Malagasy Republic, Republic of Dahomey, Republic of the Ivory 
Coast, Mauretanian Islamic Republic, Republic of Niger, and Voltaic Republic. 
The first two were formerly United Nations Trust Territories administered 
by France. The last-named seven will become independent republics associated 
with the French Community in accordance with recent amemdments to the 
French Constitution. British Somaliland has been merged into Somalia, a 
former Italian Trust Territory. Although other changes may yet occur before 
the end of the year, by that time there will be at least twenty-two independent 
states in Africa, incorporating 72% of its population and 61% of its area. 

If 1960 is the decisive year in Africa’s revolution, the next ten years will be 
the continent’s decisive decade. The posture and image of the “new Africa” 
add a challenging new dimension to the preoccupations of students of world 
politics, a dimension the configuration of which may to some extent be antici- 


pated, even though generalizations about Africa as a whole become increasingly 
difficult. 


It is most immediately clear that the surge of African self-determination 
will continue unabated. Scharcely any territory is safely immune from the 
snawballing effect of the independence spectacle or from the nationalist upheaval 
which inspires that spectable. Indeed in most territories there is little doubt 
of the outcome. The remaining autonomous members of the French Com- 
munity— Republic of Chad, Central African Republic, Republic of the Congo, 
and Gabon Republic—are free to become independent republics, associated 
with the French Community if they like, and the freedom is likely to be ex- 
ercised soon. President de Gaulle’s assurance of Algerian self-determination 
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seems, in the circumstances, to portend Algeria’s ultimate independence, even 
if in some voluntary association with France. The signs are equally clear in 
British colonial Africa. The day of independence is fixed for Sierra Leone 
(April 27, 1961). Although the presence of permanent European minorities in 
East and Central Africa complicates matters for the British government, any 
doubt as to the latter’s commitment to the independence of Tanganyika, Kenya, 
and Uganda under African governments is removed by recent constitutional and 
political developments. It is only in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land that, thanks to the relatively greater white populations in the two Rho- 
desias, the clear course to independence is temporarily stalled. By 1970 
colonialism will survive in Africa only in the Portuguese and Spanish territor- 
ies, if there, and, perhaps, in the political status of the non-white peoples of 
South Africa. 


In foreign relations the characteristic posture of African independents, both 
from conviction and from trepidation, will be neutralism or non-involvement in 
the ideological and political struggle between East and West. While avoiding 
extra-continental political entanglements, they will welcome outside economic 
and technical assistance in pursuit of the massive economic and social develop- 
ment which to each of them is a primary imperative. Aside from the African 
tendency frequently to accept aid whatever the source and even calculated 
exploitation of the Cold War occasionally to accelerate and maximize such aid, 
the possibility of arrangements with Communist nations is enhanced by Rus- 
sia’s historical exclusion from European expansion in Africa and by the impres- 
sion that Russia’s and China’s particular industrial revolutions are more instruc- 
tive to African circumstances, aspirations, and impatience. In any event, 
Africa—particularly Middle Africa—will attract an increasingly larger share 
of the resources and facilities being channeled, through both national and inter- 
national programs, from the more-developed to the less-developed countries 
of the world. External aid and vigorous internal efforts will together spawn an 
economic revolution in the next decade in Africa. 


Increasing African membership in the United Nations will enhance the 
weight of its generally disinterested righteousness to the extent that African 
Members maintain cohesion and find common cause with the Asian bloc. Afro- 
Asian unity has begun to show signs of strain, and even African solidarity 
has already proved insecure. The formal organization of the African Group 
at the United Nations was a conscious manifestation of Pan Africanism. 
The latter phenomenon may well prove to be the most dynamic and effective 
pan-national movement of the century, given its promises for unity in foreign 
affairs and political integration on the continent itself, but its fulfillment beyond 
modest proportions faces a number of awesome obstacles. The association of 
North African states in Pan Africanism is largely artificial and is proving in- 
creasingly uncomfortable. Even among the peoples of Black Africa, where its 
foundation is strongest, Pan Africanism is challenged by institutional, linguistic, 
and cultural barriers, fears of self-appointed prophets, intensifying national 
self-consciousness, and the many frontier tensions left over from the European 
partition. The rising antagonism between South Africa and the newly indepen- 
dent states to its north is a special but not the only situation likely to strain 
intra-continental relations in the decade ahead. 


The threat and reality of political instability in the newly independent states— 
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the Congo is only the newest and most glaring example—will in the next decade 
not only affect their internal progress but may aggravate relations among them 
and influence their attitudes and actions toward the non-African world. The 
existence of tribal conflict, the lack of genuine national unity, the immaturity 
of political leadership, the new and alien character of national political insti- 
tutions, the pressure for higher living standards, the scarcity of trained per- 
sonnel, the low levels of literacy, and the absence of substantial middle classes— 
all of these and other factors will to some degre in each state threaten internal 
peace, order, and good government. The same factors will sorely test the 
survival power of democratic government, to which all are initially committed. 
The prospect of unstable and undemocratic governments poses the danger that 
communist influence may not end at economic penetration. 

The United States government generally is showing a heightened awareness 
of the news out of Africa in the creation of a Bureau of African Affairs in the 
Department of State, special training in African affairs for selected personnel 
of the Foreign Service and the International Cooperation Administration, estab- 
lishment of an Africana Section in the Library of Congress, special studies on 
Africa authorized by Congressional committees, and accelerating the exchange- 
of-persons program. 

In the private sector, increasing numbers of African students are studying 
in American universities, and thirteen American universities are offering special 
programs in African studies. Grants-in-aid programs for research and study 
in and on Africa have multiplied in number and scope. Aside from the ex- 
panded coverage being given to Africa by all media of news and information, 
increasing attention to African affairs is being encouraged by the activities of 
organizations concerned exclusively with such affairs. The American Committee 
on Africa and the African-American Institute promote closer relations between 
the peoples of Africa and the United States, and each publishes a monthly 
magazine, Africa Today and Africa Special Report, respectively. The scholars’ 
African Studies Association, organized in 1957, publishes a quarterly African 
Studies Bulletin, hoids annual meetings, and engages in other activities appro- 
priate to an academic organization. The American Society of African Culture, 
organized in 1957, promotes understanding of the cultural contributions of 
Africans and people of African descent. The Africa League, formed in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, is concerned with influencing American policy toward Africa. 

As emergent Africa now begins to play an independent rather than a deriva- 
tive role in world affairs, international politics becomes, in the second half of 
the twentieth century, genuinely globai. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND THE STUDY 
OF WORLD POLITICS 


J. David Singer, University of Michigan 


In the last issue of this journal, Professor Sondermann provided us with a 
highly useful summary of his gleanings from the current literature in sociology. 
As Sociology editor of Background on ‘World Politics he was asked to appraise 
the relevance of that field’s literature to the study of international relations. 
As retiring Psychology editor, I have been given a similar assignment in a 
closely related discipline. As might be expected, our experiences reflect con- 
siderable similarity. 

Perhaps most notable is the fact that neither of us was able to find very 
frequent evidence of our sister social scientists venturing directly into our own 
substantive field; and on the few occasions on which the psychologist did make 
such a sally, the results were somewhat disenchanting. It is quite clear that 
few psychologists have mastered the basic data and concepts of our discipline 
adequately enough to make many directly valuable contributions. Therefore, 
let me agree at the outset with Sondermann’s conclusion: “it seems more appro- 
priate for him (the I.R. specialist) to go out and develop the needed com- 
petence to do the job himself.” More specifically, it is urged that the political 
scientist “tool up” so that he can himself utilize the techniques, findings, and 
concepts of psychology and the other behavioral sciences. Much of our dis- 
appointment in the usefulness of these disciplines to IR stems from the naive 
assumption that the psychologist, sociologist, and anthropologist will (or 
should) make direct and immediate empirical and theoretical countributions to 
our field. That cannot be, as long as their empirical referents are personality, 
society, and culture; our empirical referents are the citizen, the state and the 
international system. 

As to the indirect contributions which we may expect from psychology, they 
seem to fall into the three categories mentioned above: techniques and meth- 
odology, data and findings, and concepts and models. Regarding the first, 
whether one persues the Journal of Genetic Psychology or the Journal of Social 
Psychology (to take two extremes), he is impressed with a methodological 
rigor which we in I.R. would do well to emulate. In almost all published 
research reports, one finds a summary of relevant previous research, an 
articulation of hypotheses stemming therefrom, a description of the experimental 
techniques employed, a summary of the findings, and a comparison of these 
findings with the a priori hypotheses. Surely this is a more likely road to the 
cumulative development of a body of knowledge than the intuitive, often hap- 
hazard approach which normally characterizes our own publications. A striking 
exception, however; is in the psychiatric journals; this reviewer is thoroughly 
convinced that this particular profession is essentially artistic and insightful 
rather than scientific and rigorous. Psychiatry seems to have much in common 
with political science, methodologically speaking. 

Turning to the results of findings of psychological research, one finds a 
wealth of suggestive and indirectly useful data. The journals are replete with 
studies which shed much light on such questions as: what variables tend to 
make communications credible? how do members of certain groups perceive 
and respond to the behavior of those in other groups? what motivates an in- 
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dividual to respond differentially to varying types of threat? how does sub- 
cultural background influence an individual’s social preferences? what person- 
ality attributes correlate with ethnocentricsm? and so forth. Clearly, little of 
this can be directly applicable to the work of the IR specialist, but conversely, 
nearly all of it has genuine (though as Sondermann put it, “tangential”) applica- 
bility. This is particularly true if we proceed from the theoretical assumption 
that all states do not behave identically in the same situation. It is perhaps 
this realization which has led to such interest in the so-called “decision mak- 
ing approach,” and what may ultimately become a serious scholarly concern with 
comparative foreign policy. 

Finally, this sustained perusal of the psychology journals has led me to be- 
lieve that perhaps an even greater utility is found in the concepts and models 
employed in that discipline. Without denying the very real dangers of a 
simplistic reductionism, in which we readily and casually extrapolate and analo- 
gize from individual-to group-to state behavior, I would contend that herein 
lies one of the more fruitfful applications of psychology. For example, the stu- 
dies in coalition formation within small groups suggest much to the student 
of alliance, coalition, and neutralism in world politics. Or the way in which 
communications may be utilized to generate trust or suspicion between in- 
dividuals may contain fruitful analogies for those concerned with the form and 
content of diplomacy. Or the ways in which the experimenter may inhibit 
certain behavior patterns and reinforce others suggests much to one concerned 
with inter-nation influence. Again, the reservoir is nearly limitless; fruitful, 
suggestive, and provocative analogies abound. With a little imagination, our 
conceptual tool kit may be enhanced to a marked degree. 

In conclusion, there is much in the literature of psychology for the student 
of international relations. It may not be lying in readiness, easily apparent, 
but it is there. And it may safely be predicted that when the important con- 
tributions to the theory of international relations of the coming decades are 
weighed and appraised, they will turn out to have drawn heavily upon the 
methods, findings, and concepts of the behavioral sciences. 
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